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ADVERTISING  AFFILIATION  MEETING. 

Eighth  Semi-annual  Session  Brings  Out  a  Large  Attendance  of 
Delegates  at  Rochester — Speeches  by  Distinguished  Men 
in  the  Ad  Field — Vigilance  Committee  Appointed  to 
Take  Action  Against  Fraudulent  Advertising. 

The  AdvertisiiiR  .\rtiliatioij,  which  is  Co.,  of  Willoughby,  (J.,  aiul  mayor  of 
composed  of  the  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  De-  that  city,  declared  that  fraudulent  ad- 
troit  and  Rochester  advertising  clubs,  I  vertising  had  decreased  the  population 
*nd  is  the  second  largest  body  of  ad-  of  Ohio  25  per  cent.  The  country  mer- 
TCrtising  men  in  the  country,  the  Asso-  chant  claims  that  all  mail-order  adver- 

dated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America  be-  _  _  _ 

ing  first,  held  its  semi-annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Rochester  on  Saturday.  It  was 
the  largest'  and  best  attended  meeting 
ever  convened  by  the  organization,  an<l 
the  members  returned  to  their  homes 
irni  in  the  convictit)n  that  advertising 
interests  had  been  pushed  up  another 
notch  as  a  result. 

The  several  delegations,  on  their  ar-  ; 
rival,  were  met  at  the  railroad  station  ' 
by  a  large  reception  committee  and. 
headed  by  a  brass  l>and,  were  escorted 
through  Rochester’s  thoroughfares  to 
head()uartcrs  at  Powers  Hotel.  .As  it 
was  a  delightful  fall  morning,  the 
streets  were  filled  with  people  who 
watched  the  ad  men  go  by  with  curious 
and,  sometimes,  with  admiring  interest. 

Flags  were  displayed  on  .a  number  of 
public  buildings.  In  the  parade  were 
160  men  from  Buffalo.  IW  from  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  150  from  l>etroit.  All  were 
bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm  and  wore 
%dges  or  carried  i>ennants  bearing  the 
name  of  tlie  club-  to  which  they  severally 
belonged. 

.M.WOK  \VEi.a>MI’.S  PELWJ.VTES. 

When  the  procession  reached  Powers 
^Hotel  the  great  crowd  that  had  gath¬ 
ered  around,  the  front  of  the  building 
’'set  up  a  cheer  in  honor  of  the  visitors. 

^  The  marchers  responded  with  one  of 
their  war-cry  'songs  that  sent  the  echoes 
Hying  far  down  the  street. 

The  morning  session  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  began' at  10  o’clock  with  President 
William  H.  -Campbell,  of  Rochester,  in 
^  the  chair.'  -The  banquet  hall,  in  which 
:  the  session  was  held,  was  well  filled 
when  Charles  R.  Weirs,  of  Buffalo,  sec- 
tetary  of  the  Affiliation,  was  introduced 
as  chairman.'  Mayor  lidgar  H.  Edger- 
ton,  in  a  brief  address  of  welcome,  put 
the  delegates  in  good  humor  by  telling 
them  that  if'  the  city  had  any  keys  he 
would  ,  turn -them  all  over  to  the  visitors 
and  tell  them  to  g<>  as  far  as  they  liked. 

FKAf’I»lf|.K\T  .\hVF.RTISlNC. 

The  topic'of  the  morning  session  was 
“Fraudulent  Advertising — What  Can  the 
Affiliation  Do-to.Sum»re.ss  It  in  Its  Own 
Cities?”  The  first  speaker  was  Alfred 
W.  McCann,  advertising  manager  of 
Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co..  New  York, 
who  tokl  what  might  he  accomplished  WILLIAM  1 

through  the  education  of  the  children  in 

the  public  schools.  .\  report  of-  the  ad-  i'kesident  of  the  .\i 

dress  will  be  found  on  another  page  of  — 

;  this  issue  of  The  Eoitor  .xn’d  Pub-  tising  is  fraudulent  which,  of  course, . is 

V  r'  •  *  1  1  untrue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mail- 

;  ilr.  McCann  is  an  earnest  speaker  and  people  say  that  the  country  mer- 

gives  Ins  audience  a  strong  impression  chant  conducts  a  fraudulent  business  be- 
of  h,s  sincerity  and.  his  aggressiveness.  sells  goods  that  are  not  as  he 

He  talks  rapidly  ami  distinctly  and  holds  represents  them. 

ii>  audience  witli  little  etfort.  vVilson  read  a  number  of  adver- 

DiFKici  LT  TO  ENFORCE  LAWS.  tiscmcnts  from  newspaper  clippings  to 

Walter  B,  Cherry,  advertising  man-  ■*'how  how  skillfully  the  English  lan- 
3«er  of  the  Merrell-Soule  Co.,  Syracuse,  Ruage  can  he  used  to  hoodwink  the  pub- 
was  the  next  speaker  He  said  that  there  The  l.ovcrniiiem  gave  the  newspa- 
Itre  laws  in  New  York  State  that  seem  P^**  publishers  the  second-class  rate  on 
drastic  and  far-reaching,  but  their  ap-  the  ground  that  they  were  educators 
idication  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  J^ud  instructors  of  the  public.  It  they 
inability  of  the  officials  to  prove  an  ad-  print  fraudulent  advertisements,  and 
vertisement  fraudulent.  The'laws  ought  thus  deceive  and  aid  in  robbing  their 
to  be  strengthened  and  enforced,  and  it  readers,  they  are  violating  their  obliga- 
>ould  be  the  duty  of  the  several  clubs  tioiis. 

to  educate  the  advertisers,  the  newspa-  Resolutions  and  laws  can  accomplish 
pers  and  the  public.  nothing  unless  they  are  backed  up  by 

Sidnev  S,  Wilson,  of  the  S.  S.  Wilson  (Continued  on  l>age  4.) 


F.  P.  Hulette  Charged  With  Suicide. 

Frank  P.  Hnlctte,  president  of  the 
United  Press  News  AsstK'iation,  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Bellevue  Hospital  last  Tues¬ 
day  from  his  residence,  H37  W'^est  Twen¬ 
ty-second  street,  suffering  from  gas  poi¬ 
soning.  ,\  letter  addressed  to  his  wife 
and  a  general  survey  of  the  room  in 
which  he  was  discovered  caused  the  po¬ 
lice  to  lodge  a  charge  of  attempted  sui¬ 
cide  against  him.  Mr.  Hulette  stated  that 
his  near  end  by  asphy.xiation  was  an  ac¬ 
cident.  He  had  retire<l  after  writing  to 


WILLIAM  H.  CAMPBELL. 

FKESIDENT  OF  THE  .XDVERTISING  AFFILIATION. 


his  wife,  he  said,  but  the  police  state  he 
was  unable  to  explain  how  the  gas  jet  in 
the  chandetiei;,/to  which  .t  tube  was  at¬ 
tached,  had  l)een  turned  on. 

Frank  Baker  Buys  Tacoma  Tribune. 

Frank  S.  Baker,  who  for  three  years 
was  publisher  of  the  Boston  Traveller 
before  its  purchase  by  the  Herald,  has 
bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Ta¬ 
coma  (Wash.)  Tribune,  a  daily  after¬ 
noon  paper  with  a  Sunday  edition.  He 
will  he  associated  financially  with  his 
father.  Elbert  H.  Baker,  publisher  of 
the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer. 

Fire  last  week  destroyed  the  plant  of 
the  Beach  (X.  D.')  Chronicle,  causing 
damage  of  ipV*..‘ii)<).  with  only  iiarlial  in¬ 
surance. 


5  Cents  a  Copy 

RUSH  PUBLICITY  CASE. 

SUPREME  COURT  TO  PASS  ON 
THE  CONSTITUTIONAUTY  OF 
POSTAL  RIDER  AT  ONCE. 

The  Action  of  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  in 
Bringing  a  Test  Case  Has  Had  the 
Desired  Effect  of  Setting  the 
Wheels  of  Justice  in  Motion. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  without  any  preliminary  trial  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  District  Court,  will  pass 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  rider  to 
the  Postal  Appropriation  Act,  to  which 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Bulletin  Company,  backed  up  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation.  has  taken  exception.  This  has 
been  brought  about  ^  the  action  of 
Judge  Learned  Hand  Tuesday  on  a  de 
murrer  filed  by  District  Attorney  Wise 
the  complaint  of  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

.\s  the  court  upheld  the  demurrer  to 
the  action  brought  .igainst  Postmaster 
(ieneral  Hitchcock,  Attorney  General 
Wickersliam,  Postmaster  Morgan,  and 
District  Attorney  Wise,  but  gave  the 
complainant  the  right  to  appeal,  it  is 
understood  that  the  matter  will  be 
brought  before  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  when  it  convenes  on  Mon¬ 
day. 

The  ground'  taken  in  his  demurrer  by 
District  .Attorney  Wise  were  that  the 
Complainant  had  not  stated  in  his  com¬ 
plaint  such  a  cause  as  entitles  him  to 
the  relief  he  asked  for  or  any  relief  at 
all.  Consequently  he  asked  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  be  dismissed  with  reasonable  costs 
and  charges. 

Mr.  Wise  represented  that  it  was  not 
fitting  that  a  court  of  first  instance 
should  adjudge  any  act  of  Congress  un¬ 
constitutional  except  on  absolutely  clear 
grounds,  and  that  these  were  wanting 
in  this  case.  Judge  Hand  was  convinced 
by  his  argument  and  sustained  the  de¬ 
murrer,  giviiig  permission,  however,  to 
Robert  C.  Morris,  counsel  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  to  file  an  appeal. 

The  effect  of  this  procedure  will  be  to 
expedite  in  a  marked  degree  a  final  de¬ 
cision  in  the  case. 

Government  Abandons  Its  Action. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  aban¬ 
doned  its  intention  of  taking  action 
against  the  .American  Press  .Association 
and  the  Western  Newspaper  Union. 

I  The  alleged  charge  was  that  the  two 
;  associations  had  violated  the  agreed  de- 
'  cree.  recently  entered  at  Chicago  by 
I  Judge  Landis,  restraining  them  from 
'  indulging  in  unfair  competitive  methods. 

Explosion  Wrecks  Newspaper  Plant. 

The  explosion  of  a  steam  table  in  the 
:  mechanical  department  of  the  Paducah 
'  (Ky.l  News-Democrat  last  week  com¬ 
pletely  wrecked  the  building.  Several 
.  employes  were  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
table,  hut  escaped  without  injury.  .A 
large  piece  of  iron  weighing  '2,600 
i  pounds  was  burled  through  the  second 
1  floor.  .All  the  windows  were  broken  and 
'■  much  of  the  machinery  damaged. 

The  Newburgh  Daily  Union  Bankrupt. 

Charles  Ulrich  and  Frank  E.  Rut¬ 
ledge,  composing  the  firm  of  Ulrich  Sc 
Rutledge,  proprietors  of  the  Newlnirgh 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  LTnion.  last  week  filed  a 
petition  in  bankruptcy.  The  liabilities 
arc  $.5,800  and  the  assets  $11.2.50. 
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WASHINGTON  TOPICS. 

Twenty  Thousand  Publishers  Have 
Submitted  Statements  Under  New 
Postal  Law — Department  to  Rule  , 
On  Questions  Regarding  Provisions  | 
— Perkins  and  the  True  American 
— Clapp  Committee’s  Sessions. 

iSptcial  Corretpondtnce.) 

W  ASiiiN'GTo.N',  Oct.  1»>. — Statements 
from  more  than  2't,0<,K)  publications,  as 
called  for  by  the  jjost-ofhce  appropria¬ 
tion  act  of  Aug.  4,  have  been  received 
to  dale  by  Postmaster  General  Hitcli- 
cxKk.  Of  the.se  returns  l.blO  are  from 
daily  newspapers.  There  are  about 
27,000  publications  which  must  furnish 
statements;  of  these,  approximately  40 
per  cent,  of  the  dailies  and  0-5  per  cent, 
of  all  the  others  have  submitted  their 
reports.  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock 
has  announced  that  about  the  middle  of 
October  he  will  send  notification  by  reg¬ 
istered  letter  to  any  publication  that  may 
not  have  made  its  returns,  and  that  such 
publication  would  have  then,  under  the 
law,  ten  days  within  which  it  must  file 
its  report. 

A  great  many  individual  questions 
have  i)een  asked  of  the  Post-Office  De¬ 
partment  in  regard  to  the  new  postal 
press  law.  While  these  answers  have 
not  been  made  public  the  department 
will  shortly  issue  a  statement  that  will 
cover  all  of  the  questions  asked  and  the 
answers. 

WIl.I.  BE  LENIENT  VVtTH  PfELISHER. 
While  no  public  statement  has  been 
issued  upon  the  subject  it  is  understood 
that  the  post-office  officials  will  be  leni¬ 
ent  with  those  tardy  in  resjionding  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  All  state¬ 
ments  under  the  act  were  to  be  filed  by 
the  1st  of  October,  but  many  have  failed 
to  respond.  It  has  not  lieen  definitely  an- 
noince<I  by  the  department  when  they 
will  send  the  notices  to  those  that  have 
failed  to  comply.  Should  delinquents 
fail  to  file  the  sworn  statement  ten  days 
after  they  have  been  notified  by  the  de¬ 
partment  they  will  then  subject  them¬ 
selves  to  the  jeopardy  of  being  refused 


Frank  A.  Munsey,  proprietor  of  the 
Munsey  papers  and  magazine,  and 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine,  were  witnesses  on  Thursday, 
and  Gslonel  Harvey,  of  Harper’s 
Weekly,  testified  on  Friday. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Trenton 
True  .American,  which  advocated  Gov¬ 
ernor  Woodrow  Wilson  for  President, 
were  thoroughly  aired  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Tuesday.  The  testimony  of 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  of  Princeton,  S'.  J., 
showed  that  he  and  George  W.  Perkins 
jointly  loaned  about  $10,0(Mt  in  Ifill  to 
H.  T.  Alexander,  then  editor  of  the 
True  -Vmerican.  taking  a  mortgage  on 
the  plant  and  real  estate,  which  was 
niaile  to  run  to  a  trustee.  The  commit¬ 
tee  had  difficulty  in  getting  testimony 
from  F.  H.  Howe,  president  of  a  bank 
at  Princeton,  who  at  first  declined  to 
give  the  details  of  the  True  .\merican 
loan.  He  refuse<l  to  testify  on  the  mat- 
t.r  until  the  committee  decided  that  he 
should  be  required  to  do  so.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  money  passed  through 
liis  hands.  Senator  Oliver,  owner  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  insisted  that  the  witness 
should  testify,  while  Senators  I’aynter 
and  Pomerene  were  in  doubt. 

Chairman  Cla|>p  consulted  his  asso¬ 
ciates  and  finally  announced  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  thought  that 
they  were  entitled  to  the  information, 
and  Mr.  Howe  then  said  that  the  money 
for  the  loan  had  been  sent  to  him  by 
George  W,  Perkins  through  his  secre¬ 
tary.  The  disclosure  that  Mr.  Perkins 
had  been  aiding  the  principal  newspaper 
supporter  in  New  Jersey  of  Governor 
Wilson  aroused  much  interest.  Mr. 
Howe,  the  banker,  explained  that  the 
transaction  was  merely  a  loan,  and  was 
amply  secured. 

A  banker  in  Trenton  was  asked  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  security  and  reported  that 
the  real  estate  of  the  True  American 
was  worth  alvnit  $40.<mm>  and  the  news¬ 
paper  plant  inventoried  Stiu.tXIO.  Mr. 
Dodge  gave  the  committee  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  had  persuaded  .Mr.  Perkins 
to  go  into  the  deal. 

eWlBABLE  PI  BLICITV  LAW. 


PRESS  CLUB  DINES  SULZER.  | 

Candidate  Promises  No  Curtailment 
of  Freedom  of  the  Press  If 
He  Is  Elected. 

The  Xew  York  Press  Oub  tendered  ; 
a  dinner  to  Congressman  William  Sul-  j 
zcr.  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  ' 
and  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  | 
member  of  the  club,  on  Tuesday  last.  , 
More  than  l-j<>  of  Mr.  Sulzer’s  fellow ; 
memlHrs  were  present,  and  at  the  tables 
were  many  newspaper  men  who  reck- 
onetl  his  friendship  in  terms  of  thirty 
years  or  so.  Charles  R.  Macauley,  New'  j 
York  World  cartoonist  and  president  of 
the  club,  was  toast  master.  | 

Mr.  Sulzer,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  i 
said  that  if  he  w'ere  elected  to  the  Gov-  ' 
ernorship  he  would  see  to  it  that  the 
freedom  of  the  new'spai>ers  should  not 
be  curtailed,  for  he  knew  that  liberty 
would  not  long  survive  the  loss  of  a  ' 
free  press. 

"1  have  been  in  public  life  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  practically  half 
my  life,”  said  Mr.  Sulzer,  “and  during  , 
all  that  time  my  closest  friends  and 
most  intimate  associates  have  been  news¬ 
paper  men.  1  owe  much  to  them,  and  1  , 
am  glad  to  acknowledge  the  lasting  ob-  ; 
ligations  I  owe  the  generous  press  of 
my  State  and  my  country. 

“No  one  in  public  life  knows  the  i 
power  of  the  newspapers,  both  small  and  ' 
great,  better  than  1  do.  They  arc  the 
avenues  of  information,  the  agencies  of  | 
intelligence,  and  they  do  more  than  all 
other  things  combined  to  promote  the 
social,  the  religious,  the  educational  and 
the  industrial  progress  of  the  people. 

"Without  a  free  press  we  could  not 
have  a  free  countr\.  The  fierdt  fight  of 
newspaiKT  imblicitx  beating  on  the  evils 
of  the  times  will  dissipate  them  just  as 
sureK  as  the  morning  sun  dissipates  the 
mists  of  night.” 

Herman  Kidder,  publisher  of  the 
Siaats  Zvitung ;  .\ugustus  Thomas,  the 
playwright,  and  John  Hennessy, 

managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Press,  were  among  Mr.  Sulzer's  old- 
time  friends  at  the  speakers’  table. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Haltimore.  Md.  —  The  l>emocrat,  a 
four-page  morning  newspaper,  whose 
coming  has  been  heralded  for  several 
months,  made  its  appearance  last  week. 
Richard  Respess  is  the  managing  editor. 
l>aily  and  Sunday  issues  will  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

Loi  isville,  Ky. — The  Lilierty  Bell,  a 
Socialist  newspai>er,  was  launchetl  last 
week  by  the  local  Socialist  organization. 

SPENt  ER,  N.  C. — The  Electric  Head¬ 
light  is  a  new  and  unique  four-page 
newspaper  in  this  town.  W.  H.  Barton, 
the  editor  and  publisher,  states  that  the 
paper  has  a  guaranteed  circulation  of 
5,000  copies. 

Brandon,  Manitoba.  —  A  new  paper 
here  is  called  the  Daily  News.  Some  of 
the  men  behind  it  are  A.  L.  Hall,  J.  D. 
McGregor,  A.  C.  Fraser  and  J.  F.  Kil- 
gour.  The  Liberals  have  not  had  a  jour¬ 
nal  supporting  the  party  there  for  some 
time,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  new 
journal  will  be  an  up-to-date  newspaper 
with  strong  financial  backing. 

Ravenswood.  Cal. — The  first  number 
of  the  Herald  has  recently  appeared 
here.  It  is  an  eight-page,  six-column 
sheet,  and  promises  to  become  a  vital 
force  in  this  community. 

Evart,  Mich. — M.  M.  Van  V’alkenberg 
and  Myron  O.  Straight  are  planning  an 
independent  weekly  newspaper  that  will 
appear  within  a  few  weeks. 

Wilmington,  Del.  —  The  Delaware 
Times,  a  four-page  Democratic  week’y, 
made  its  first  appearance  on  Saturday 
last. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  —  Dr.  Jeremiah 
MacDonald  is  preparing  to  issue  E  Plu- 
ribus  Unum  Farmers,  a  Republican 
newspapers,  this  week,  the  first  edition 
to  number  more  than  20,000  copies. 

Waycross,  Ga. — John  T.  Durst  and 
Norwood  B.  Rhoades,  of  Quitman,  have 
bought  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Herald 

END  OF  OLDEST  NEWSPAPER. 

King-Bao  Served  China  with  New* 
for  Over  1,500  Years. 


the  privileges  of  the  mails. 

Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  has 
waived  the  technicality  of  the  lack  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  over  the  per¬ 
son  of  a  Cabinet  officer  in  connection 
with  the  injunction  proceedings  brought 
by  the  Journal  of  Commerce  to  restrain 
the  enforcement  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  law.  The  Postmaster  General  is 
anxious  for  a  decision. 

OL’ARREI.  IN  PRESS  COMMITTEE. 

Charges  made  by  Mrs.  Helen  Nelson 
Doocy  in  her  letter  of  Monday  resign¬ 
ing  as  chairman  of  the  press  committee 
of  the  Washington  branch  of  the 
Woman’s  National  Democratic  League 
to  the  effect  that  the  local  branch  "has 
accomplished  nothing  and  has  not  a  dol¬ 
lar  in  the  treasury”  w  ere  xigorously  de¬ 
nied  this  week  by  Miss  Katherine  Dab¬ 
ney,  president  of  the  local  branch  of 
the  league,  who  declared  that  Mrs. 
Doocy  is  greatly  mistaken.  “.\s  to  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  Doocy  that  we  have  ac¬ 
complished  nothing,  it  is  an  error.  I 
feel  certain  that  our  work  here  has  been 
most  effective  in  helping  the  national 
campaign.”  said  Miss  Dabney.  “The 
whole  trouble  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
governing  board  did  not  feel  like  hiring 
a  press  agent  at  the  price  Mrs.  Doocy 
quoted,  and  we  so  informed  her.”  “We 
have  plenty  of  money  to  meet  every  ob¬ 
ligation  which  we  owe.”  concluded  Miss 
Dabney. 

In  all  probability  the  hearings  of  the 
Clapp  Campaign  Committee  will  come 
to  a  close  the  end  of  this  week  or  the 
first  of  next.  The  proceedings  have 
made  excellent  copy  and  the  attendance 
of  newspaper  men  at  the  hearings  has 
been  very  large.  At  the  sessions  when 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  J.  Pierpont  Mor¬ 
gan  were  witnesses  over  forty  corres¬ 
pondents  were  present  and  reporting  the 
proceedings.  The  daily  average  atteiid- 
an''e  has  been  about  twenty-five. 

Representatives  of  the  press  were 
a^in  numerous  this  week  among  the 
witnesses  heard  by  the  committee. 


1  he  Clapp  Campaign  Corttmittee,  in¬ 
vestigating  the  Presidential  campaigns 
of  l!Mt4  and  15*08  and  the  pre-convention 
campaign  of  15*12,  has,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  demonstrated  beyond  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  doubt  that  a  Presidential  public¬ 
ity  law  is  practicable,  and  plausible, 
and  that  in  all  probability  the  bill  re¬ 
quiring  publicity  of  contrilnitions  used 
m  securing  o,r  influencing  the  nomina¬ 
tion  for  President  and  \’ice-President 
of  the  Unitcil  States  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  20th  of 
last  .\pril.  will  be  pai;sed  by  the  Senate 
and  become  a  law  during  the  coming 
short  session  of  Congress. 

HONORED  BY  THE  MAYOR. 

Mayor  Gaynor  did  not  overlook  the 
newspaper  men  w  hen  he  named  the  gen¬ 
eral  committee  of  permanent  citizens  to 
assist  him  in  representing  the  city  dur¬ 
ing  the  visit  of  the  great  naval  fleet 
to  New  York  waters.  .\niong  those 
thus  honored  were  Henry  L.  Einstein, 
late  owner  of  the  Press;  Col.  George 
B.  M.  Harvey,  editor  of  Harper’s 
Weekly ;  Chester  S.  Lord,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun;  Hart  Ly¬ 
man.  editor  of  the  Tribune;  Charles  R. 
Miller,  editor  of  the  Times;  Henry  L. 
Stoddard,  editor  of  the  Mail;  Ogden 
Mills  Reid,  managing  editor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une;  Adolf  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
Times,  and  John  A.  Sleicher,  editor  of 
Leslie’s  Weekly.  Herman  Ridder  was 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
and  Charles  W.  Price  was  one  of  its 
members.  Melville  E.  Stone,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  was  a 
member  of  the  reception  committee. 
Bernard  H.  Ridder  and  Victor  F.  Rid¬ 
der.  of  the  Staats-Zeitung.  and  Louis 
Wiley,  business  manager  of  the  Times 
were  members  of  the  sailors’  entertain¬ 
ment  committee.  Frank  L.  Frugone,  of 
the  Bolletino  Della  Sera,  was  on  the 
receiving  stand  committee. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SUES. 

Paper  Company  Asks  $100,000  for 

Alleged  Breach  of  Contract  on 
Water  Supply. 

Suit  for  has  been  filed  by  the 

International  Paper  Co.,  in  the  Suffolk 
Superior  Court.  Massachusetts,  against 
the  Bellows  Falls  Canal  Co.  The  suit 
arises  out  of  a  lease  made  by  the  latter 
company  on  Jan.  in.  185*S,  to  the  Falls 
.Niountain  Co’..' it  Bellows  "Falls,  with  an 
agreement  by  the  canal  company  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  certain  ([iiantity  of  water  each 
year  to  the  jiaper  company. 

The  International  PaiK*r  Co.  later  jiur- 
ebased  the  property  leased  by  the  Imlls 
.Mountain  Paper  Co.  and  alleges  that  the 
canal  conqiany  has  failed  to  keep  its 
agreement  as  to  water  power. 

-Since  ISIM'i  the  International  Paper  Co. 
has  paid  to  the  Bellow's  Falls  Canal  Co. 
$4it.niM)  a  year  for  water  used  at  the 

mills. 

Joins  Faculty  of  Pulitzer  School. 

Franklin  Matthews,  a  newspaper  man 
of  twenty-six  years’  experience,  has 
been  appointed  associate  professor  in 
the  School  of  Jlournalisni,  Columbia 
University.  He  will  take  charge  of  the 
course  in  practice  in  news  gathering, 
reporting,  editing  and  rewriting  in  the 
third  year  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Matthews  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Philadelphia  Press  in 
188tl.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1890 
and  was  on  the  Sun  until  a  few  months 
ago,  when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Times.  He  was  correspondent  on  the 
trip  of  our  fleet  around  the  world,  and 
wrote  a  book  on  the  subject  which  had 
a  wide  circulation. 

The  Helena  (Ark.)  Daily  News,  an 
afternoon  paper,  has  suspended  publica¬ 
tion. 


riie  President  of  the  Chinese  Repub¬ 
lic,  Yuan  Shih-k’ai,  recently  suppressed 
the  newspaper  King-Bao,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  the  oldest  paper  in  the  , 
world.  For  1,500  years  it  has  reported 
the  more  important  news  not  only  of 
China,  but  also  of  foreign  countries. 

At  a  time  when  the  art  of  printing 
and  journalism  were  as  yet  unknown  in 
Europe,  the  Chinese  Gong-Chung  in¬ 
vented  a  means  for  making  types  from 
lead  and  silver,  and  in  the  year  400 
.\.  1).  the  paper  King-Bao  was  printed, 
and  has  since  been  issued  regularly  until 
recently. 

The  first  edition  was  printed  on  ten 
sheets  of  yellow  silk  neatly  tied  to¬ 
gether  and  was  thus  sent  to  all  the  high 
officials  of  the  Chinese  Empire.— NciVh- 
lifii  .Itiierifan. 

Herald’s  First  Circulation  Statement. 

I  The  New  York  Herald  issued  this 
week  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  paper,  a  circulation  statement.  This 
showed  that  the  average  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Herald  is  112,000  copies; 
and  of  the  Sunday  Herald  240.000 
copie.'.  In  speaking  of  the  quality  of 
the  Herald’s  circulation.  E.  D.  DeWitt, 

'  the  advertising  manager,  says  that  the 
value  of  a  three-cent  new'spaper  circu¬ 
lation  is  becoming  more  and  more  recog¬ 
nized  by  advertisers  everywhere. 

Pittsburgh  Post  as  Host. 

.\  banquet  was  tendered  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post,  on  Oct.  15,  to  the  leading 
Democrats  of  western  Pennsylvania, 

I  eastern  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  the 
I  guest  of  honor  being  Senator  Gore,  of 
;  Oklahoma,  the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
i  cratic  committee  on  organization.  The 
I  party  consisted  of  the  State  chairmen  of 
I  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia, 

!  and  the  county  chairman  of  the  terri- 
'  tory  dominated  by  Pittsburgh. 
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CHICAGO  NEWS  BUDGET. '  This  week  has  been  a  very  busy  one !  CITY  TO  SUE  EVENING  POST.  |  RIDICULES  NEW  POSTAL  LAW. 

-  *  i  at  the  Press  Club  of  Chicago.  On  Tues-  j  -  '  -  - 

N«w  York  Clipper  Adds  to  Sull—  ■  *>*«•«'»•  Corporation  Incorporates  Original  State- 

Co-operatiee  Farmer  Is  Launched  *^3^  movTng-pkture  Vod^Hon  of^his  ,  C®“"***  to  Recover  Money  Paid  Report  to  Post  Office 

— Basil  Wyrich  Wins  Newspaper  j  well-known  play,  “The  Jucklins.’’  The  ■  *0*'  El*otion  Notices.  Authorities. 

Golf  Trophy— James  M.  Dunlap  Is  Thursday  luncheon  was  for  the  Bull !  Mayor  Gaynor  instructed  Corporation  ^ 

Elected  President  of  the  Chicago  !  Moosers,  and  the  Inaugural  dinner  was ,  Counsel  ^atwn  last  ^’'•day  to  bring  a  ;  )  Sentinel,  pokes  fun  at  the  new 

Advertising  Association— Personlls  i  8iyT,.°"Th««-?day  night  There  will  be  taxpayers  suit  against  the  New  York  j  ^t^^ement  sent  to  the 

Advertising  Association  rersonais.  Luncheons”  every  Thurs-  ,  Evening  Post  to  recover  $16,920,  which  Qffice  authorities  at  Washington. 

isp*cu,l  Correspondence.)  j  _ 1 - ' . - - - - After  giving  the  information  that  he  is 


(Special  Correspondence.) 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Oct.  17. — ^The  New 
York  Clipper  has  again  added  to  its 
Chicago  staff.  W.  Dunkle  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  assist  Warren  A.  Patrick,  the 
manager  of  the  Western  bureau,  as  cor¬ 
respondent  and  advertising  solicitor. 
Mr.  Dunkle  has  had  a  wide  experience 
in  the  theatrical  field  as  reviewer, 
sketch  writer  and  traveling  corre-  1 
spondent.  I 

“To  free  the  farmer  from  the  grasp  ! 
of  the  parasitic  middlemen’’  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  new  magazine.  The  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Farmer,  which  has  just  made  its 
first  appearance.  It  is  published  by  .Al¬ 
fred  Gordon,  a  “literary  farmer,”  who 
proposes  to  show  his  fellow  farmers 
what  they  can  do  for  themselves 
through  -  co-operation. 

Announcement  of  the  engagement  of 
E  O.  Phillips,  of  Chicago,  and  Miss 
Helen  M.  Matheny,  of  Springfield,  Ill., 
has  been  made  at  Springfield.  The  cere¬ 
mony  will  be  performed  probably  next 
month.  Mr.  Phillips  is  political  writer 
for_the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Basil  Wyrick,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
captured  the  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor  tro¬ 
phy,  emblematic  of  the  newspaper  golf 
championship,  by  defeating  J.  Campbell 
Cory,  3  and  2.  in  the  final  at  the  Bev-  i 
erly  Country  Club  the  other  day.  It  j 
was  a  seesaw  battle  for  the  first  six 
holes,  but  Wyrick  took  the  lead  at  the 
seventh,  after  which  four  holes  were  j 
halves.  Wyrick  took  the  next  two  holes 
In  par  figures  and  was  3  up  with  5  to  | 
play.  Cory  won  the  fifteenth  hole,  but  | 
got  in  trouble  at  the  sixteenth,  and  Wy¬ 
rick  won,  5  to  8,  giving  him  the  match 
and  the  title. 

.\  tea  was  given  by  the  Illinois  Wom¬ 
an's  Press  Association  in  the  studio  of 
Miss  Magda  Ileuermann,  1016  Fine 
Arts  Building,  on  Tuesday  from  3  to  6 
o’clock. 

.Advertising  and  its  effect  on  the  high 
cost  of  living  was  discussed  by  members 
of  the  Hawkeye  Club  at  their  weekly 
luncheon  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  the 
other  night.  “.Advertising  does  not  af¬ 
fect  the  high  cost  of  living,”  said  M.  O. 
Smith.  “The  stockyards  industry,  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  commercial  world.  | 
is  handled  on  small  profit  each  year.  ; 
The  cost  on  the  sale  of  $3,000  worth  of  j 
live  stock  in  advertising  is  but  a  ten-  ; 


HERBERT  W.  BRAMLEY, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROCHESTER  AD  CLUB. 


the  owner,  managing  editor,  business 
I  manager,  and  publisher  of  the  Sentinel, 
Mr.  Newell  says: 

!  “It  is  not  required  by  the  act  of  Con- 
'  gress,  but  we  do  not  mind  telling  the 
Postmaster  General  that  we  also  own 
a  lawn  mower,  and  have  a  limited 
amount  of  stock  in  two  different  tele- 
;  phone  companies.  A  dog  locally  known 
;  as  Nigger  takes  us  around  sometimes. 

]  but  we  disclaim  all  ownership  of  re- 
I  sponsibility  for  him. 

'  “Said  dog  sleeps  on  the  mat  by  our 
j  front  door  when  he  don’t  sleep  some¬ 
where  else.  He  comes  to  our  house 
j  when  we  have  chicken  for  dinner,  and 
I  he  climbs  up  and  licks  our  hands  and 
I  face  when  he  wants  a  favor.  At  other 
times  he  don’t  kifow  us.  Said  dog  is 
a  pretty  good  politician, 
j  “We  don’t  know  what  he  is  running 
for,  but  the  last  we  saw  of  him  he  was 
running  from  a  chunk  of  wood  which 
we  threw  at  him  because  he  played  tag 
with  our  undershirt  hanging  on  the 
clothesline. 

“We  are  a  Taft  man  and  we  wear 
false  teeth.  We  used  to  go  to  Sunday 
j  school. 

“If  there  is  any  further  information 
that  the  Postmaster  General  wants  In 
j  regard  to  us  or  Canton  Sentinel,  he  is 
j  respectfully  referred  to  the  police.” 

23D  ST.  AD  CLASS  STARTS. 

Fifty  Student*  in  Attendance  the 
First  Night  of  the  Coarse. 

The  eighth  annual  course  of  the  23d 
Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  which  Frank 
Leroy  Blanchard  is  director,  opened  on 
Wednesday  evening  with  an  attendance 
of  fifty  students. 

The  addressed  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Blanchard,  who  spoke  on  the  topic: 
“What  the  Advertising  Field  Offers 
Young  Men.”  In  the  course  of  his  1  - 
marks  Mr.  Blanchard  told  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  positions,  their  duties,  amount  of 
salaries  paid,  and  such  other  matters  as 
a  person  might  want  to  know  who  con¬ 
templates  taking  up  advertising  as  a 
career.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address 
he  spoke  of  the  new  course,  of  lectures. 


dollar  bill.”  W.  Tasker,  a  salesman  at  - ^  Herald  Reporter’s  Arm  Broken. 

the  stockyards,  declared  that  advertising  day,  and  the  committee  has  the  prom-  was  paid  to  the  Post  for  publishing  elec-  aiu...  ^  rf»  t 

enters  into  the  cost  of  production,  ises  of  some  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  ,  tion  notices  in  1910.  ® 

which  the  consumer  must  pay.  country  for  guests.  The  Press  Club  i  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Watson  the  Mayor  Vr  an 

James  M.  Dunlap,  president  of  the  Bulletin,  issued  by  the  Press  Club  of  1  points  out  that  the  Post  published  two  l;®" 

Dunlap-Ward  Advertising  .Agency,  and  Chicago,  would  gain  a  big  circulation  i  editions  on  two  Sundays,  Oct.  9  and  16,  -arrvine  the  newsoaner  men  accomnanv- 

the  “regular”  candidate,  was  elected  outside  of  the  club  members  if  it  were  of  that  year,  although  it  has  not  a  reg-  p-f-jHpnt  Tafi  ^  Mr  Fn*  rpppivpH 

president  of  the  Chicago  .Advertising  properly  advertised.  The 'last  issue  is  ular  Sunday  edition,  in  order  to  comply  ,  pianpjnj.  ki™  one  of  the  side  irons 

Association  at  its  annual  election  Mon-  a  real  gem,  the  contributions  and  illus-  with  the  election  law,  but  he  adds  that  ^f  the  rover  which  broke  his  left  fore¬ 
day  night  at  the  clubrooms.  Other  of-  trations  ranking  high  and  the  make-  :  little  or  no  effort  was  made  by  the  Post  attended  by  Dr  George 

ficers  were  elected  as  follows :  First  up  pleasing  to  the  eye.  j  to  circulate  the  newspaper,  and  that  r  Anderson,  a  member  of  the  Brattle- 

vice-president,  Charles  H.  Stoddart;  annual  election  of  the  Chicago  j  “these  two  secret  Sunday  editions  were  wood  reception  committee  for  the  Presi- 

second  vice-president,  William  D.  Me-  Advertising  Association  on  Monday,  printed  only  as  a  device  to  enable  the  dent. 

Junkin;  third  vice-president.  F.  E.  M.  14^  ^,as  hotly  contested  by  three  said  sum  of  $16,920  to  be  obtained  from  _ 

Cole;  recording  s^retary,  F.  A.  How-  tickets,  and  there  were  258  votes  cast,  the  city  treasury.”  STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 

ard;  treasurer  Floyd  T.  Short;  and  regular  ticket,  with  one  exception.  The  Post  printed  a  statement  Satur-  ^1'nTOR^\Nn"pi^m  Fshfr  AND 

^rectors,  S.  De  Witt  Clough.  Andrew  ^^s  successful.  The  officers  for  the  jay  in  which  it  said  that  it  welcomed  ^'^^joURN.AUSr: 

Xk  1  .  .if'  xxr  .  coming  year  will  be  as  follows:  Presi-  the  taxpayers’  suit  brought  against  it.  Published  every  Saturday  at 

The  final  tournament  of  the  West^ern  dgnt,  James  M.  Dunlap,  of  Dunlap-  but  was  confident  the  suit  was  not  Park  Row  BldL  New  York. 

Advertising  Golf  .Association  was  held  Ward  Advertising  Co.;  vice-president,  brought  in  Rood  faith  and  that  it  was  , 

Tuesday  on  the  links  of  the  Evanston  M  »ko  Fronb  \  SOOa  laiin,  ana  tnai  ii  was  President.  James  Weight  Brown,  234  Valen- 

r^if  ri^k  IT  n  •  .k  1  .k  ^  Charles  H.  Stoddart.  of  the  Frank  A.  the  sum  paid  for  advertis-  tine  line,  Yonkers^  N.  Y. 

Vjolt  Llub.  Following  the  play,  the  an-  Munsey  Co.;  second  vice-president.  Wm.  I  •  T-bp  advertisim?  was  awarded  to  it  Kditor.  Frank  Leroy  iIlanchard,  io5  E.  loth 
nual  dinner  was  held  in  the  clubhouse.  D.  Mejunkin,  of  Wm.  D.  Mejunkin  Ad-  :  the  803?^^  SeeSn  „  S'”  p  i  ins* 

at  which  officers  for  1913  were  elected,  verfising  Agency ;.  t^hird  ^ce-president. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  Adver-  P.  E.  M.  Cole,  of  the  McQure  publica-  cnlioitatinn  on  its  nart  Publisher,  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co., 

using  Building  in  Madison  street,  near  tions;  financial  secretary.  Geo.  M.  Bur-  "^™‘  declares  T  comoHed  S  r  w  n  r  p  i  «ier 

Ta  ^allo  \irill  loM  O/'#  i.  u  4.U  c*  T  pSpCF  oeciares  il  compiiea  wun  Stockholders:  J.  W.  Brown.  G.  P.  Letfler, 

p  .  D  w  1  *  ”  k  *  k”  k  d  tk  ^IT  d^ 'V  the  order  of  the  Election  Commission;  F.  L  Blanchard,  J.  B.  Shale,  New  York  City; 

Fenton  P.  Kelsey,  who  has  had  he  ,ng  secretary,  F  A.  Howard,  of  Wells  &  ,  Sunday  editions  on  the  J."**  T-  J-  Keenan.  Keenan  Bid*.,  P.tt.burgh, 

mentioned,  and  that  it  gave  these  "^‘iiondholders.  mortgagees  and  other  security 
Mi  waukee  Gas  Light  Co  for  the  past  tis  Publishing  Co. :  directors  for  three  gundav  editions  as  wide  a  circulation  holders:  There  are  none, 
eight  years  and  recently  has  had  super-  years,  S.  Dewitt  Clough,  of  .American  ...  TAMES  W.  BROWN,  Pr^idem. 

vision  of  the  inside  sales  department.  Journal  of  Ginical  Medicine :  .A.  N.  !  possi  e. _ Sworn  to  and^bKribed  i^fore  me  this  2d  day 

will  on  Nov.  1  become  vice-president  Fox,  of  Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.;!  Il.s.j  o  o  r.  g  Whalen, 

and  editor  of  Gas  Record,  published  by  E.  C.  Bode,  of  Chicago  Examiner;]  The  Lake  Nfills  (la.)  Record  has  sus-  Notary  Public, 

.the. Gas  Publishing  Co.  in  Chicago,.  Harry  R.  Fisher,  of  National  Rip-Saw.  1  pended  publication.  ,  ‘  (My  commisaion  expire*  soth  March,  1914.) 
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AFFILIATION  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  1.)  i 

action  and  public  opinion.  If  advertis- , 
ers  would  refuse  to  allow  their  an¬ 
nouncements  to  appear  on  a  page  con¬ 
taining  objectionable  advertising,  they 
would  hasten  the  day  when  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers  will  become  clean  and  . 
wholesome. 

IX)  CROOKED  ADS  PAY?  \ 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  advertising  man-  j 
ager  of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Co.,  discussed  the  topic  “Will  It  Pay?”  i 

“There  are  two  sides  to  the  subject,”  | 
said  Mr.  Lewis.  “If  you  are  in  a  crooked  * 
advertising  business,  that  kind  pays — ! 
for  awhile.  If  you  are  honest  and  in  an  ^ 
honest  business,  honest  advertising  pays. 
A  good  thing  can  be  advertised  dishon-  ] 
estly.  Instances  of  this  kind  of  adver-  ! 
tising  can  be  seen  in  the  announcements 
of  the  dry  goods  stores.  Of  all  the  dis- 1 
eases  that  afflict  the  public,  bargain  ma-  > 
nia  is  the  worst.  Because  of  it  mer- 1 
chants  are  led  to  make  statements  ccm- 1 
cerning  their  goods  that  are  not  true.  | 
Those  dealers  most  susceptible  to  this  j 
kind  of  advertising  are  those  who  han- ' 
die  a  large  volume  of  business  in  which  i 
the  protit  is  small. 

“Germany  will  not  allow  you  to  say 
an  article  at  $2.25  is  worth  $3.  You 
cannot  misrepresent  values — if  you  do, 
you  get  into  trouble  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  right  away. 

“The  conscience  of  a  newspaper  go«s 
on  a  vacation  when  a  page  ad  comes  in. 
The  publisher  may  know  that  some  of 
the  statements  it  contains  are  false,  yet 
he  will  let  the  business  go  through  be¬ 
cause  of  the  money  it  will  bring  to  his 
till. 

“Advertising  clubs  should  stop  talking 
al>out  things,  and  start  doing  them. 
They  occupy  a  responsible  position  in 
the  community  and  should  actively  work 
to  relieve  advertising  of  the  leeches  that 
are  sapping  its  life  blood.  The  more 
efficient  advertising  becomes  the  more 
will  business  produce  in  the  way  of 
profit. 

“There  is  one  thing  stronger  than  the 
newspaper,  and  that  is  public  sentiment. 
If  you  can  get  it  behind  your  proposi¬ 
tion,  your  success  is  assured. 

“There  was  a  time  when  business  men 
would  fall  for  anything  in  the  way  of 
an  advertising  scheme.  Five  years  ago 
publishers  used  to  get  out  special  edi¬ 
tions  and  charge  us  $400  a  page  for 
space,  about  twice  as  much  as  the  regu¬ 
lar  rate.  I  don’t  believe  and  never  did 
in  these  special  issues,  because  they  are 
not  worth  what  is  charged  for  them. 
The  business  public  is  becoming  wiser 
each  year,  and  to-day  the  only  victim  of 
special  editions  is  the  born  sucker.” 

TRAILING  THE  BLACK  SHEEP. 

In  response  to  a  question  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cann  said  that  eighty-two.  cases  of 
fraudulent  advertising  had  been  un¬ 
earthed  by  the  Advertising  Men’s 
League  of  New  York  during  the  last  six 
months.  Six  of  these  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  district  attorney  for  prose¬ 
cution  last  week.  The  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  league  was  responsible  for 
this  work.  The  committee  was  com- 
posecLof  three  divisions — legal,  welfare, 
and  funds.  The  legal  looked  after  leg¬ 
islation  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  fraudulent  advertising;  the  wel¬ 
fare  called  upon  advertisers  whose  an¬ 
nouncements  were  misleading,  and 
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pointed  out  to  them  how  they  were  dis¬ 
obeying  the  laws  and  what  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  a  continued  pursuit  of 
that  course  would  be.  'The  idea  was  to 
win  over  these  advertisers  to  the  ranks 
of  honest  advertisers  without  legal  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  funds  division  of  the  com- 
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advertisement,  much  could  be  accom-  j  THE  AFTERNOON  SESSION, 
plished  toward  cleaning  up  the  ad  col-  |  _ 

umns  of  the  newspapers.”  H.  A.  Brown  Hold.  That  One  Pric. 

VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE. 

On  motion  of  one  of  the  delegates  a  *•*“  Confidence  in  Good.  Adver- 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  |  ti.ed  Make  for  Succe..  in 
advisability  of  establishing  a  vigilance  |  Distribution. 

--r-r-  St  Elmo  Lewis  was  chairman  of  the 

-  afternoon  session.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  with  the  ad  men,  who  gave  him 
hearty  applause  when  he  took  up  the 
gavel. 

The  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
H.  A.  Brown,  of  the  Victor  Talking  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  his  subject 
being  “From  Manufacturer — Through 
Jobber  and  Retailer — ^to  Consumer.” 
Mr.  Brown,  who  handles  an  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $1,500,000,  probably  the 
largest  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world,  gave  a  most  interesting  talk. 

“Money  alone,”  he  said,  “cannot  buy 
distribution ;  otherwise,  the  wealthier  an 
advertiser  is,  the  more  completely  woula 
he  monopolize  the  field.  The  successful 
advertiser  must  have  confidence  in  his 
goods  and  in  his  organization,  and  pos¬ 
sess  the  ability  to  interest  profitably  the 
i  public.  Unless  he  can  win  the  confidence 
j  of  the  public  for  himself  and  his  prod¬ 
uct,  he  is  bound  to  fail.  In  fact  there 
is  no  better  way  to  build  a  successful 
I  business  than  by  securing  and  holding 
such  public  confidence. 

advertising  the  price. 

“Our  company  has  instilled  confidence 
in  the  dealers  through  its  advertising.  A 
regular  feature  of  our  advertising  is 
price,  which  is  made  conspicuous  in 
every  inch  of  advertising.  Advertising 
the  price  fixes  the  real  value  of  every 
article  of  merchandise  offered  for  sale 
in  the  mind  of  the  public.” 

Mr.  Brown  maintained  that  the  right 
of  the  manufacturer  to  fix  the  price  of 
his  goods  should  not  be  fractured  by 
legislation.  The  Oldfield  bill,  introduced 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  which 
takes  away  this  right,  he  regarded  as  a 
real  manace  to  business. 

The  success  of  a  manufactured  article 
depends  upon  its  quality,  price  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  wise  manufacturer  spares 
no  expense  to  improve  the  quality  of 
his  goods,  no  matter  what  degree  of 
popularity  they  have  attained,  because 
he  knows  that  the  better  the  article  he 
gives  for  the  money,  the  greater  are  its 
chances  for  a  long  continued  demand. 

VALUE  OF  one  PRICE. 


T>  /-ofirD  “Throw  down  the  bar  of  restricted 

WM.  K.  LKLc-K,  prices,”  declared  Mr.  Brown,  “and  you 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLEVELAND  AD  CLUB.  will  make  the  price  tag  on  every  article 

- - - - - - -  -  a  joke  and  restore  the  old  practise  of 

...  -.U  U-  U  ^  •  U  r  .U  1  t,  •  bargaining  with  each  customer.  It  was 

mtttee  provided  money  with  which  to  ,  committee  in  each  of  the  clubs  compris-  joj,n  Wanamaker  who  banished  the  old 

carry  on  the  work.  mg  the  Affiliation  cost  and  selling  price  tag  and  intro- 

C.  A.  Spaulding,  of  Buffalo,  genera  |  Immediately  after  adjournment  the  ^uced  the  one  price-to-all  system  upon 
manager  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  of  delegates  went  in  a  body  to  the  Post  which  his  future  has  Keen  Kiiiu  ” 

that  city,  the  next  speaker,  said  that  Office  and  formed  a  group  on  the  steps  Frank  Tewell  Ravmond  of  St  I  oiiis 

while  much  could  be  accomplish^  by ,  for  the  benefit  of  a  photographer  who  , 

laW’  much  more  could  accomplished  ,  snap-shotted  them.  ..  .  who  followed  Mr.  Brown,  spoL  on  “I'hc 

by  the  ad  clubs  themselves  m  making!  Luncheon  was  served  the  visitors  in  Ties  of  AHvertisin.T ”  rrAr ..,0- 
advertising  honest  and,  therefore,  truth- !  the  rathskeller  of  the  Powers’  Hotel,  fijmcult  fnr  the  Hfiecrafec  t  ^  t 
ful.  They  could  impress  upon  merchants;  While  the  feasting  was  going  on.  the  Xfher  Mr  Rat^^nH  J  determine 
and  manufacturers  the  necessity  of  be- !  clubs  sang  original  songs  praising  ad-  Heiiv^ri^cTa^^nsla^^®  ^ 

ing  honest  and  decent  not  only  in  their  i  vertising  themselves,  and  things  in  gen-  .  t  .  r  ^ddres.s 

Hired  relatinns  to  the  nnblic  but  also  in  eral  .  s  s  to  a  body  ofyoung  men  just  Starting  out 


direct  relations  to  the  public,  but  also  in  !  eral.  "  out 

their  advertisinv  -  world.  Or  an  ad  man,  who  for  the 

their  advertising.  moment  forgot  that  he  was  speaking  to 

UP  against  ALMiGHTi'  DOLLAR.  ^  Kumorea  suspension.  a  group  of  experienced  advertising  men, 

Mr.  Spaulding  maintained  that  it  was  .  reported  that  the  Jouriwl  of  Ag-  several  dozen  of  whom  had  forgotten 
much  better  to  have  a  club  of  fifty  mem-  ricultiye  of  St.  Louis  has  been  sus-  more  than  he  ever  knew  of  the  business, 

bers,  each  one  of  whom  practised  what  pended.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  papers  His  talk,  while  most  excellent  for  a 

he  preached,  than  to  have  500  who  did  1  jfi  fhe  West,  and  for  a  time  was  owned  social  club  or  for  a  religious  assembly, 

not  live  up  to  their  opportunities  and  hy  the  Lewis  Publishing  Co.,  of  St.  was  out  of  place  on  this  occasion  for 

responsibilities.  Louis.  the  reason  that  it  was  a  presentation  of 

When  Mr.  Spaulding  called  on  the  — — 
manager  of  a  Buffalo  newspaper  and  _ 

could  be  stopped,  he  replied :  advertising  I  ^Hom^NpwSapw* 

*  ^  evdved  that  will  JJ  QUALITY  circulation  agrainit  mere  BULK  circulation  that  the  "to-day”  adver- 

remedy  the  situation.  The  newspaper  tising  man  desires. 

publisners  can  reach  no  agreement  Cheap  quantity  class  means  large  waste  and  unsatisfactory  returns  and  poor  buyers. 

.■mnniT  tKomc<>l v«>c  ac  tn  what  rnnsti-  Results,  not  talk,  count.  The  Evening  Wisconsin  has  been  printing  a  series  of  inter- 

among  tnemseives  as  to  wnai  consil  articles  urging  its  readers  to  read  the  advertising  appearing  in  The  Evening  Wis- 

tutes  fraudulent  advertising,  because  consin.  Our  readers  DO  read  the  advertisements  BECAUSE  they  have  respect  and 

they  continually  face  the  box-office  re-  conhdence  in  their  favorite  paper.  We  will  not  accept  objectionable  or  questionable 

ceiots  ”  advertising. 

J;  ■  .  -  ,  - _  _  .  T>,_  Our  circulation  is  the  paid  yearly,  delivered  into  the  home  kind — the  kind  that 

One  _  piece  of  advice  given  by  Mr.  creates  a  buying  desire  in  the  minds  of  its  readers.  It  is  the  "Worth  While”  home 

Spaulding  was  this ;  ‘Don  t  allow  your  1  in  which  this  paper  will  be  invariably  found. 

ads  to  appear  in  bad  company.  If. every  .  THE  MILWAUKEE  EVENING  WISCONSIN 

merchant  called  down  the  advertising  or  1  JOHN  W.  CAMPSIE,  Buaineaa  Manager 

business  manager  of  a  newspaper  when- j  New  Yoaa  Office:  S0S4  Metropolitan  Bldg.  Chicago  Office;  People’s  Gaa  Bldg, 

ever  his  advertisement  appeared  next  to  MS?.****''**’ , 

or  on  the  same  page  with  a  fraudulent  i _ l 


W)<  (gfiminfi  Bisomsiji. 

It  is  QUALITY  circulation  against  mere  BULK  circulation  that  the  "to-day”  adver¬ 
tising  man  desires. 

Cheap  quantity  class  means  large  waste  and  unsatisfactory  returns  and  poor  buyers. 
Results,  not  talk,  count.  The  Evening  Wisconsin  has  been  printing  a  series  of  inter¬ 
esting  articles  urging  its  readers  to  read  the  advertising  appearing  in  The  Evening  Wis¬ 
consin.  Our  readers  DO  read  the  advertisements  BECAUSE  they  have  respect  and 
conhdence  in  their  favorite  paper.  We  will  not  accept  objectionable  or  questionable 
advertising.  > 

Our  circulation  it  the  paid  yearly,  delivered  into  the  home  kind — the  kind  that 
creates  a  buying  desire  in  the  minds  of  its  readers.  It  is  the  "Worth  While"  home 
in  which  this  paper  will  be  invariably  found. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  EVENING  WISCONSIN 

JOHN  W.  CAMPSIE.  Buaineaa  Manager 

New  York  Opvice:  5024  Metropolitmn  Bldg.  Chicago  Opfick:  People*!  Gat  Bldg. 
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ideas  that  are  familiar  to  every  man 
who  has  attained  his  majority. 

VARIETY  IN  advertising.  i 

Manley  M.  Gillam,  of  New  York, 
who  was  the  next  speaker,  gently 
“joshed”  Mr.  Raymond  on  his  address, 
and  then  proceeded  to  say  that  advertis-  j 
ing  is  a  simple  and  not  a  complex  art. 
To  succeed  in  it,  differentiation  was  nec-  I 
essary.  H  all  merchants  and  manutac-  j 
turers  were  first  class  advertisers  they  , 
would  not  all  reach  and  stand  upon  the  j 
same  pinacle  of  success.  There  must  be  ; 
variety  in  advertising  as  in  everything 
else.  All  of  us  are  striving  after  high  j 
ideals,  which  few  of  us  ever  attain.  Yet  j 
the  struggle  is  beneficial.  Advertising  ; 
should  be  simple  and  direct.  There  is  I 
no  mystery  about  it,  although  many  ! 
so-called  specialists  would  try  to  make  i 
you  think  there  was.  j 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  mak-  I 
ing,  the  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  establishing  a  vigil-  . 
ance  committee  submitted  its  report,  rec-  : 
ommending  such  action.  The  plan  ! 
adopted  was  for  each  club  to  have  its  , 
own  vigilance  committee,  the  affiliations  ; 
vigilance  committee  to  be  composed  of 
one  member  from  each  of  the  club 
co<nmittee.  The  committees  will  be  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  plan  ot  the  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Advertising  Men’s  League  ; 
of  New  York.  j 

The  vigilance  committee  for  the  affilia-  j 
tion  is  composed  of  Harry  C.  Goodwin,  | 
of  Rochester;  C.  A.  Spaulding,  of  Buf-  ; 
falo;  C.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  of  Etetroit,  and  j 
Sidney  S.  Wilson,  of  Willoughby,  O. 

The  Rochester  Ad  Club  did  itself  j 
proud  in  entertaining  the  Affiliation. 
The  committee  having  the  arrange-  ; 
ments  in  charge  consisted  of  Avery  B.  ; 
Davis,  general  chairman ;  Edward  S.  i 
Babcox.  Ezra  J.  Boiler,  C.  W.  Campbell,  j 
Chas.  T.  Chapin,  Geo.  P.  Culp,  Jas.  E.  | 
Field,  C.  W.  Frisbie,  F.  A.  Hughes, 
Marsden  B.  Fox,  Clark  H.  Quinn.  : 

There  were  no  annoying  hitches  in 
the  program.  Things  moved  along  like 
clockwork  and  the  delegates  were  much  j 
pleased  with  the  result.  j 


THE  AFFILIATION  BANQUET. 


Notable  Gathering  of  Buainea*  Men  ' 

Listen*  to  Speeches  by  Brandeis,  { 

Williams  and  Others.  j 

The  proceedings  of  the  eighth  semi- 1 
annual  meeting  of  the  Advertising  Affi¬ 
liation  came  to  a  fitting  close  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  with  a  dinner  at  the  Pow¬ 
ers  Hotel.  The  banquet  room  was  dec¬ 
orated  with  many  flags.  The  delegates 
and  guests  were  seated  at  small  tables, 
which  experienced  dinner  committees 
have  found  are  far  more  preferable  than 
long  tables,  as  they  are  conducive  to 
greater  chumminess  and  cordiality 
among  those  seated  about  them. 

During  the  serving  of  the  dinner, 
which  was  presided  over  by  President 
Campbell,  various  amusing  stunts  were 
introduced  for  the  amusement  of  the 
guests.  Lydia  Pinkham,  Dr.  Munyon,  Dr 
Beeman,  of  chewing  gum  fame,  were 
successfully  caricatured  by  members  of 
the  Rochester  Club.  The  most  artistic 
representation  was  a  caricature  of  Theo 
dore  Roosevelt.  A  quartette  of  white¬ 
faced  clowns  was  very  amusing.  One  of 
the  diversions  of  the  night  was  a  straw 
vote,  which  resulted  as  follows :  Roose¬ 
velt,  184;  Taft,  1G3;  Wilson,  129;  total, 
476. 

The  toastmaster  of  the  evening  was 
Herbert  W.  Bramley,  president  of  the 
Rochester  Ad  Club,  whose  genial  smile 
and  pleasing  personality  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

Edwin  S.  Browne,  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  delivered 
the  first  of  the  post  prandial  speeches 
on  the  topic  “Practicalities  in  Business 
Management.”  Mr.  Browne’s  address 
occupied  nearly  an  hour  in  its  delivery, 
and  although  a  notable  contribution,  it 
was  a  trifle  heavy  for  the  most  of  his 
I  hearers  at  the  end  of  a  hearty  dinner. 

BRANDEIS  ON  BIG  BUSINESS. 

I  .“Big  Business”  was  the  subject  of  a 


thirty  minute  speech  by  Louis  Brandeis, 
the  Boston  lawyer  wno  onc.e  told  the 
railroads  that  instead  of  raising  their 
rates  to  produce  additional  revenue  they 
should  save  the  millions  now  wasted 
through  extravagant  administration.  He 
spoke  without  notes  and  drove  his  points 
home  with  a  directness  that  appealed  to 
his  hearers. 

^Ir.  Brandeis  began  by  saying  that  big 
business  is  considered  the  vital  problem 
of  the  day.  He  emphasized  his  disbelief 
in  the  legalizing  of  the  trust,  because  it 
will  prevent  business  from  becoming 
really  big.  The  relation  of  business  to 
man,  is  to  develop  men  into  as  big  men 
as  nature  intended  they  should  be.  In 
business,  the  co-operation  of  the  worker 
is  needed,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  sake  of  the  community. 
The  method  by  which  capital  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  labor,  he  thought,  was  to 
make  of  business  a  profession.  A  pro¬ 
fession  he  defined  as  something  in  which 
pecuniary  rewards  are  not  the  accepted 
standard  of  success,  but  as  something 
which  serves  the  community  and  in 
which  the  professional  man  may  find  an 
occupation  which  is  in  itself  a  reward. 

SHOULD  BE  A  PROFESSION. 

“Big  business,”  said  Mr.  Brandeis,  “de- 
velopes  man  and  aids  the  community. 
That  business  which  is  of  capitalism  for 
capitalism  can  never  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Business  demands  that  men  who 
work  shall  not  be  hired  by  capital,  but 
that  capital  shall  be  hired  by  workers. 
Business  used  to  be  trading,  but  is  now 
moving  to  the  plane  of  a  profession.” 

Referring  again  to  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
fessionalizing  business,  he  said  that  the 
sign  of  profit  is  not  the  test  of  success. 
That  is  determined  by  the  manner  in 
which  big  business  advances  the  public 
welfare  and  solves  the  problems  that 
confront  the  industrial  world  at  all 
points.  When  business  is  professional¬ 
ized,  according  to  the  speaker,  it  will 
be  an  occupation  in  which  previous  train¬ 
ing  has  been  required,  will  not  be  pur¬ 
sued  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  him  who 
pursues  it,  but  will  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  public  servitor.  He  did  not  think  that 
big  business  should  have  no  material  re¬ 
wards,  but  believed  that  income  is  a  big 
factor  and  should  be  materially  re¬ 
warded  in  proportion  tc  its  efficiency. 

One  of  the  best  speeches  of  the  even¬ 
ing  was  given  Iiy  Joseph  H.  .Appel,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  J  :)hn  Wanamaker’s 
stores  in  New  York.  His  subject  was 
“The  Man  Between,”  an  abstract  of 
which  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

WHAT  SELLS  THE  GOODS? 

Alvin  Hunsicker,  of  New  York,  ad- 
vertisii^  man  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Cloth  Co.  of  America,  made  one  of  the 
hits  of  the  night  with  his  talk  on  the 
question:  “Does  Advertising  or  Sales¬ 
manship  Sell  Gooda?” 

Tne  speaker  drew  an  analogy  between 
salesmanship  and  advertising  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  two  legs  of  a  man  on  the 
other.  His  address,  given  in  a  humorous 
vein,  sought  to  show  the  ad  men  that 
both  phases  of  business  publicity  were  as 
necessary  to  a  well  rounded  business  as 
the  two  legs.  He  was  heartily  cheered 
and  would  have  been  given  an  encore 
if  time  had  permitted. 

DEAN  WILLIAMS  OR  JOURNALISM. 

Talcoit  Williams  gave  a  discussion  on 
“Journalism  of  To-day  and  To-Morrow,” 
to  wind  up  most  felicitously  the  program 
of  the  night. 

The  speaker  tooV  an  optimistic  view  of 
the  future  by  referring  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  past  Tn  his  opinion,  the 
country  is  manifestly  better  off,  collec¬ 
tively,  to-day  than  it  was  40  years  ago. 
He  cited  the  change  that  has  come  over 
the  newspapers  since  the  days  when  the 
patent  medicine  was  the  chief  source  of 
advertising  revenue,  to  the  advertising  of 
to-day,  when  the  advertising  of  useful 
things  is  almost  the  only  function  of  pub¬ 
licity.  He  prophesied  that  the  future 
of  the  newspaper  in  its  three  depart¬ 
ments,  editorial,  news  and  advertising, 
will  be  that  of  service  to  the  public.  To 
serve  that  end,  he  said  that  a  well 
rounded  education,  both  in  regard  to 
theory  and  the  facts  of  life,  are  an  es¬ 
sential  part,  .  .  __ 


The  man  or  the  business  standing  for  a  principle  must 
withstand  assaults  of  every  kind. 

The  man  or  the  business  faltering  under  assault  never 
gets  anywhere. 

It  is  pushing  ahead  and  doing  the  right  thing  that 
counts  in  the  long  run.  It  is  having  the  courage  to  stand 
up  under  fire  and  doing  one’s  duty  that  ultimately  makes 
effective  appeal  for  justice  on  the  part  of  friend  and  foe 
alike. 

Did  a  man  ever  make  good  under  more  trying  circum¬ 
stances  than  did  Theodore  Roosevelt? 

THE  EVENING  MAIL  a  business  institution,  a  stanch 
supporter  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  principles  of  the 
Progressive  party,  is  carrying  around  some  business 
bullets  fired  at  it,  because  it  stands  for  what  it  thinks  is 
right. 

Nobody  in  his  senses  would  wish  to  do  a  man  or  a 
business  personal  injury  because  of  his  or  its  principles, 
but  there  are  fanatics  who  aim  to  kill  both  man  and  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  the  newspaper  world,  as  well  as  in  the  political 
world,  there  is  too  much  latitude  allowed  in  the  expression 
of  personal  opinions. 

Some  punishment  should  be  meted  out  to  those  who 
call  others  crooks  and  scoundrels  and  all  sorts  of  names 
without  the  slightest  foundation  for  doing  so. 

Some  punishment  should  be  provided  for  those  in  the 
newspaper  world  who  misrepresent  their  competitors, 
who  fire  bullets — not  face  to  face — but  behind  one’s  back. 

THE  EVENING  MAIL  in  its  stand  for  advertising 
integrity — in  its  stand  for  a  just  standard  of  rates — in  its 
stand  for  political  principles — has  met  with  assault  from 
some  business  interests  and  from  competitors. 

Business  interests  assail  because  they  cannot  control 
the  policy  of  the  paper  or  break  its  rates,  and  competitors 
assail  because  they  cannot  fathom  the  reasons  for  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  paper. 

Assaults  do  not  disturb  or  swerve  the  management  in 
any  way. 

Business  that  stays  out  because  of  political  views  can 
remain  out — business  that  stays  out  because  a  rate  is  not 
made  to  suit  it  can  remain  out. 

The  paper,  a  private  business  enterprise,  expresses  on 
its  editorial  page  the  views  of  its  owner,  just  as  a  private 
individual  expresses  his  personal  views  wherever  he  may 
be — in  his  business  office  or  in  his  home. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  anybody  to  disagree  with 
another’s  views,  but  just  because  an  advertiser  spends 
money  with  a  newspaper  is  no  reason  why  he  should  try 
to  control  the  utterances  or  opinions  of  that  paper. 

He  cannot  control  the  EVENING  MAIL,  and  he  may 
as  well  give  up  trying  to  do  so. 

The  advertiser  who  seeks  to  buy  space  in  the 
EVENING  MAIL  at  a  lower  rate  than  another  may  as 
well  give  up  all  idea  of  trying  to  do  so,  for  he  will  not  get 
it. 

A  bullet  sent  into  a  newspaper’s  anatomy  by  with¬ 
drawal  and  refusal  of  big  contracts  hurts  the  pocketbook, 
of  course,  but  in  a  newspaper  office  where  the  pocketbook 
does  not  rule,  but  where  principle  does,  recovery  is 
speedy. 

The  EVENING  MAIL  stands  by  these  principles  of 
business : 

An  accurate  statement  of  circulation,  which  is  now  in 
excess  of  150,000,  net  paid — which  puts  the  paper  next 
to  the  Evening  Journal  and  Evening  World  in  the  matter 
of  circulation,  leading  all  other  contemporaries  in  the 
Evening  field  by  several  thousands. 

An  advertising  rate  open  to  all  with  favors  to  none. 

An  advertising  policy  which  protects  its  readers  from 
fraudulent  or  misrepresented  advertisements. 

A  news  policy  which  excludes  the  sensational  and  un¬ 
reliable. 

These  principles,  because  they  are  right,  will  with¬ 
stand  any  assaults  made  upon  the  paper.  Don’t  you  think 
so? 
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EDITORIAL  WRITING. 


CkarlM  R.  Miller  Advieet  Pulitzer 
School  Students  to  Reed  Much, 
Telk  Much  end  Think  Much,  If 
They  Desire  Success  in  This  Field 
—Thorough  ICnowledge  of  Sociel 
Sciences  e  Necessery  Foundetion. 

Charles  R.  Miller,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  delivered  the  third  of  the 
series  of  lectures  on  the  purpose  of  the 
Pulitzer  bequest  before  the  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University,  on 
Monday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Miller  said  that  he  might  easily 
acquit  himself  of  his  task  by  advising 
the  students  to  read  newspapers  dili¬ 
gently,  since  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
the  immediate  equipment  for  a  great 
part  of  the  work  of  the  editorial  writer 
was  gained  by  reading  the  news  of  cur¬ 
rent  events.  But  editorial  writing  for , 
which  preparation  was  made  only  by 
reading  newspapers,  he  thought,  was , 
pretty  certain  to  be  without  background.  | 
without  much  depth,  and  in  such  cases 
the  guidance  of  fixed  principles  would  , 
be  too  often  lacking.  Continuing,  Mr. 
Miller  said : 

PI  KPOSES  OF  THE  EDITORI.SL  .SRTK'LE.  I 

“It  was  doubtless  because  Joseph  Pu-  ' 
litzer  perceived  that  so  many  newspaper 
workers  were  prepared  only  in  this  way. , 
that  by  his  munificent  gift  the  School  of ; 
Journalism  at  Columbia  was  established,  i 
The  course  of  studies  laid  out  for  the  < 
school  would  supply  an  admirable  equip¬ 
ment  for  an  editorial  writer,  but  there  ' 
should  be  something  more.  The  purpose  I 
of  an  editorial  article  is  instruction,  ad- 1 
monition,  and  advice ;  they  should  lie 
given  with  authority,  as  by  an  expert ;  j 
and  a  newspaper  writer  should  strive  I 
diligently  to  qualify  as  an  expert  upon  I 
a  wide  variety  of  topics.  ! 

“An  editorial  writer  should  read  i 
much,  talk  much,  think  much,  travel 
when  he  can.  Conversation  with  those  i 
who  know  a  good  deal  more  about  the  | 
subjects  talked  of  than  himself  is  nota- 1 
bly  profitable.  I 

“The  course  of  study  at  the  school  i 
would  impart  a  good  working  knowledge  | 
of  history  and  politics,  but  for  an  edi- 1 
torial  writer  there  is  great  equipment 
value  in  the  interpretation  of  history, 
the  philosophy  of  history,  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  events  that  may  be  widely  sepa¬ 
rated.  The  students  of  the  school  are 
giving  attention  to  one  of  the  recurring 
wars  in  the  Balkans.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  that  if  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  had  not  deprived  Russia  of  the 
fruits  of  her  victory  of  a  generation 
ago  there  would  have  been  no  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  and  why. 

GOOD  BOOKS  TO  READ. 

“It  is  of  interest,  and  profitable  for 
comparison,  to  understand  that  Diaz, 
whose  benevolent  despotism  had  done  so 
much  for  Mexico,  repeated  the  mistake 
of  Guizot,  Louis  Phillipe’s  minister,  in 
refusing  to  broaden  the  basis  of  Govern¬ 
ment  by  an  extension  of  the  suffrage 
Guizot’s  ‘History  of  Civilization’  is  a 
profitable  book  to  read ;  also  Buckle’s 
which,  with  all  its  well-known  defects, 
has  many  sound  chapters  upon  the  phi¬ 
losophy  *of  history,  A  well-ordered  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  nature  of  institutions 
and  of  political  causes  equips  an  edito¬ 
rial  writer  to  foresee  and  foretell  the 
working  of  statutes  and  to  show  why 
unwise  legislative  experiments  will  fail. 

“It  is  vital  that  writers  for  the  press 
should  have  such  a  general  knowledge 
of  law  and  legal  principles  as  a  layman  < 
can  attain  to.  Students  should  read  dili¬ 
gently  the  decisions  of  John  Marshall, 
the  beginning  of  constitutional  interpre¬ 
tation  in  the  United  States,  notablv  the 
great  opinions  in  which  it  might  almost 
be  said  that  he  established  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  powers  I 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Since  the  j 
law  relating  to  trusts  is  likely  for  many  | 
years  to  come  to  be  a  frequent  subject  i 
for  editorial  writing,  it  would  be  a  first- 1 
rate  preparation  for  a  student  to  make  j 
a  careful  comparison  of  Justice  Peck- 
ham’s  construction  of  the  anti-trust  law  | 
sixteen  years  ago  with  Chief  Justice ' 
White’s  opinion  in  the  oil  and  tobacco  : 
ckses.  International  law,  too,  should  be  1 


studied  diligently,  and  for  an  American 
writer  there  is  no  better  source  than  i 
Prof.  Moore’s  ‘Digest  of  International 
Law.’ 

“The  Columbia  course  aims  to  confer 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  econom- ; 
ics,  of  the  tariff,  of  finance,  taxation,  the 
currency.  The  closest  attention  should 
be  given  to  social  movements,  to  the  ef-  : 
forts  making  to  promote  the  comfort, : 
the  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of  those  : 
whose  destiny  is  not  fully  under  their  ' 
own  control,  who  need  help,  protection, 
and  encouragement.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  know  of  the  hardships  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  working  class';  there  ^ 
should  be  full  knowledge  of  what  so- : 
ciety  and  the  lawmakers  have  done  for  ' 
the  poor  and  for  the  working  class  in 
the  last  century,  the  laws  that  have  been  ; 
passed  bettering  the  conditions  of  labor 
and  of  living,  the  continuing  and  effec-  1 
tive  influence  of  public  opinion  upon 
government  in  giving  protection  to  ■ 
those  who,  in  a  former  day,  were  de-  ! 
fenseless.  1 

"The  editorial  writer  should  be  an  op- ! 
timist ;  he  should  not  let  anyone  per-  ! 
suade  him  that  man  is  desperately  > 
wicked  and  cruel,  that  society  is  relent- 1 
less,  for  it  is  not  true.  He  should  cul-  i 
tivate,  and  this  is  all-important,  open-  i 
ness  of  mind,  fairness  to  adversaries  in 
politics  or  in  other  strifes.  He  should 
equip  himself  with  a  body  of  principles, 
convictions  reached  by  candid  study  and 
thought.  He  will  find  them  applicable  to  , 
practically  all  his  daily  tasks,  and  if  they 
are  w-ell  reasoned,  sound,  and  enduring, 
they  will  invest  him  with  the  power  to 
convince  others,  and  that  is  one  great 
aim  of  editorial  writing.” 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST. 

Hartford  City,  Ind. — The  Daily  Jour-  j 
nal  has  been  sold  to  Clement  Bruce  of  i 
Fort  Wayne.  ^  i 

Frazeyburg.  O. — The  News  was  sold  | 
by  George  E.  Nearpass  to  J.  L.  Brown-  I 
ing,  who  takes  immediate  possession. 

.Anthony,  Kan. — W.  E.  Blackburn 
has  sold  the  Republican,  a  newspaper 
over  thirty-five  years  old,  to  a  stock 
company  headed  by  D.  T.  Armstrong,  ; 
who  also  becomes  managing  editor  of  : 
the  paper. 

Belleville,  Tex. — The  Times  has 
been  sold  by  A.  L.  Holland,  for  many 
years  its  owner  and  editor,  to  R.  E.  1 
Zeiske,  of  this  town. 

.\bilene,  Kan. — J.  E.  Wallace  has 
bought  the  Democrat. 

Norfolk,  Va. — Capt.  I.  B.  Johnson,  j 
prominent  in  Bull  Moose  circles,  has 
bought  the  Journal,  a  weekly,  from 
Perry  D.  Ruth  and  Thurmer  Haggard. 
C.  R.  Kelly  has  been  made  editor  and  | 
the  new  management  took  possession  i 
last  week.  j 

Lot.ansport,  Ind. — The  Tribune  and  j 
the  Journal,  the  two  morning  papers,  i 
have  been  consolidated  and  will  here-  j 
after  be  issued  as  the  Tribune-Journal.  ! 
.An  attempt  is  being  made  to  merge  the  ! 
two  afternoon  papers.  | 

Galeton,  Pa. — The  Leader- Dispatch  ! 
has  been  sold  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Beever  to  i 
a  syndicate  headed  by  Walter  Schwar-  | 
zenbach. 

Scott's  Bluff,  Neb. — The  Star  and 
the  Herald  have  been  bought  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidation  by  Harry  J.  | 
Wisner,  a  business  man,  and  A.  B.  j 
Wood,  one  of  the  pioneer  publishers  of 
this  section.  The  new  Star-Herald  will 
appear  this  week. 

CooPERSBURG,  Pa. — The  Sentinel  has 
been  sold  by  its  proprietors  and  editor,  j 
Harry  A.  Gehman,  to  Herbert  H.  Shellv.  j 
Columbia,  Pa. — With  last  week’s 
issue  the  Herald,  a  weekly,  established  i 
sixty-seven  years  ago,  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  for  want  of  patronage. 

Baxley,  Ga. — The  News- Banner  has 
been  sold  by  W.  E.  Bradley  to  .  P.  1 
Highsmith.  | 


Effective  Advertising. 

“Waiter,"  Rrumbled  a  customer.  "I  should  i 
like  to  know  the  meaning  of  this.  Yesterday  I  I 
was  senred  with  a  portion  of  pudding  twice  ! 
this  sire.” 

“Indeed,  sir?”  rejoined  the  waiter.  "Where 
did  you  sit?” 

"By  the  window.” 

”0,  that  accounts  for  it.  We  always  nve 
the  people  by  the  windows  large  portions.  It’s  ' 
a  good  advertisement.” 


Get  This 
Important  Fact 
Under  Your  Hat 

Only  two  newspapers  in  New  York  City 
sell  their  circulation  on  a  commodity  baisis. 

Only  two  sell  PROVEN  CASH  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  and  charge  a  rate  per  line  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  New  York  World  is  one. 

The  New  York  Globe  is  the  other. 

The  Globe  proved  1  27,7 1  3  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  per  day  for  the  year  ended  September 
30th,  1912  —  and  sells  it’s  advertising  space  on 
that  basis. 

The  Globe  will  not  hoodwink  its  adver¬ 
tisers  by  taking  advantage  of  inflated  “  Baseball 
or  Political  ”  circulation. 

‘  The  Globe  deals  only  in  yearly  NET 
PAID  averages.  A  full  year’s  average  con¬ 
stituting  the  amount  of  circulation  the  advertiser 
pays  for. 

The  Globe  has  built  up  its  high  class 
evening  home  circulation  on  merit  alone. 

The  best  of  all  classes  comprise  its  readers. 

It  is  distinctly  a  home  newspaper,  pur¬ 
chased  by  men  and  women  for  what  it  con¬ 
tains. 

It  leads  in  News,  in  Sports,  in  Fashions,  in 
Stories,  in  Comics  —  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
features  by  the  world’s  foremost  contributors. 

It  is  read  closely  and  constantly  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  families  in  New  York  City  and  the 
near-by  suburbs. 

IT  IS  A  POWERFUL  SALESFORCE 

—  a  wonderful  producer. 

Every  advertiser  who  advertises  in  New 
York  City  should  give  these  BIG  FACTS  the 
consideration  they  deserve  and  patronize  The 
Globe  accordingly. 


New  York*s  foremost  high  class  evening  newspaper 
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HOW  THE  SYSTEM  OF  AGENCY  REMUNERATION  MISLED  AGENT  AND  ADVERTISE. 

By  Thomas  E.  Dockrell. 


(Copyright  by  Thomas  E.  Dockrell,  1912.) 

The  constant  endeavor  of  business  is  to  keep  expenditure  down 
and  income  up,  because  the  ultimate  aim  of  business  is  profit, 
and  profit  is  the  difference  between  total  expenditure  and  total 

income. 

Profit  may  be  increased  by  increasing  the  ratio  of  income  to  ex¬ 
penditure,  or  by  decreasing  the  ratio  of  expenditure  to  income.  The 
one  is  as  important  as  the  other,  and  business  always  rewards  the 
employee  wdio  keejis  expenses  down,  with  one  notable  exception — the 
advertising  agent,  whose  position  in  business  is  ridiculously  paradox¬ 
ical.  In  an  age  where  the  aim  of  business  is  to  keep  expenses  down, 
an  age  when  efficiency  experts,  cost  systems,  auditors  and  motion-study 
experts  are  being  called  in  and  higlily  remunerated  in  proportion  as 
they  keep  expenses  down,  we  find  that  marvelous  anachronism,  the 
advertising  agent. 

The  advertising  agent  has  been  hired  by  business  to  persuade  it 
to  spend  money  speculatively,  without  regard  to  statistics,  without  in¬ 
side  knowledge  of  the  business  itself,  and  is  remunerated  at  the  rate 
of  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  dollar,  in  proportion  as  he  can  per¬ 
suade  the  business  to  spend  dollars.  The  interest  of  the  advertiser 
consists  in  keeping  expenditures  below'  the  doubtful  point — the  interest 
of  the  advertising  agent  consists  in  keeping  them  above  that  point. 
The  interest  of  the  business  man  is  to  keep  his  exjienditures  down,  but 
the  interest  of  his  advertising  agent  consists  in  keeping  them  up. 
Every  extra  dollar  that  the  advertiser  can  be  persuaded  to  spend  means 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  extra  in  the  advertising  agent’s  pocket,  so  that 
we  have  the  peculiar  paradox  presented  to  us  of  a  counsel  w'hose  inter- 
e.st  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  man  he  counsels,  occupying  a 
position  of  trust.  How  did  this  paradox  come  about? 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  MEN. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  men.  One  of  them  was  a  solic¬ 
itor  for  an  advertising  publication ;  the  other  was  a  writer,  with  a 
clever  trick  of  words. 

The  first  man — the  advertising  solicitor — called  on  a  number  of 
business  men  in  the  interests  of  a  publication.  His  business  was  to 
persuade  these  people  to  spend  money,  and  he  was  successful  at  it. 
Advertising  was  new  and  little  underst(X)d.  But  because  he  was  an 
advertising  solicitor  he  was  suppo.sed  to  know  all  about  advertising. 
And  gradually  the  merchant  got  into  the  habit  of  ceasing  to  think  for 
himself  on  advertising  and  depending  on  the  solicitor  for  advice. 

(iradually  the  merchant  extendecl  his  advertising  into  publicatipns 
that  the  solicitor  did  not  represent  and  the  .solicitor,  to  oblige  the  mer¬ 
chant,  used  to  take  his  advertising  to  these  other  publications. 

After  awhile  the  solicitor  found  that  his  influence  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser  was  something  that  could  be  sold  to  advertising  publications  who 
wanted  money  from  him.  So  he  decided  to  sell  his  influence  in  per¬ 
suading  the  advertiser  to  spend  money  for  fifteen  per  cent,  on  ei’ery 
dollar  he  could  persuade  the  advertiser  to  spend. 

BIRTH  OF  Al)  ACENCY  SYSTEM. 

Then  and  there  the  advertising  agency  system  was  born.  It  was 
born  of  ability  to  persuade  the  merchant  to  spend  money  in  adver¬ 
tising,  and  it  was  reared  on  the  ability  to  persuade  the  merchant  to 
spend  money  in  advertising,  the  proof  of  which  is  demonstrated  by 
these  facts :  that  a  salesman  is  always  remunerated  by  the  man  in 
whose  interest  he  is  w'orking,  and  the  fact  that  the  advertising  agent 
is  working  in  the  interest  of  publications  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  pay  him. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  interest  of  a  publication  is  to  s^M  a  man 
as  much  space  as  possible.  It  is  too  altruistic  to  expect  that  the  seller 
will  not  oversell,  if  possible.  The  old  law,  Caveat  emptor  (Let  the 
buyer  beware),  holds  to-day  as  ahvays,  and  the  business  of  the 
successful  publication  is  tq  persuade  the  advertiser  to  spend  money. 
Obviously,  the  interest  of  the  advertising  agent,  “leeching’’  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  on  every  dollar  that  passes  through  his  hands,  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  dollars  on  which  he  can  get  a  rake-off — in 
other  words,  to  persuade  the  advertiser  to  spend  money.  All  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  every  other  department  of  business,  men  arc 
remunerated  in  proportion  as  they  keep  expenses  down. 

WRITING  CLEVER  COPY. 

Let  us  go  back  a  minute  to  our  friend,  the  writer.  The  writer 
had  no  knowledge  of  business.  He  wasn’t  an  especially  good  sales¬ 
man,  but  he  had  a  knack  of  “clever”  writing.  Somebody  said  to  him 
one  day,  “Why  don’t  you  write  advertisements?  The  pay  is  big.  Ge< 
into  it — it’s  a  good  game.” 

So  the  writer  took  an  advertiser’s  proposition  and  wrote  some 
“clever”  literature  about  it,  and  said.  “This  is  what  will  sell  your 
goods.  You  can’t  write  anything  like  this.”  I 

And  the  advertiser  said,  “No,  I  can’t ;  that  is  clever  and  inter¬ 
esting.”  He  paid  the  writer  for  the  matter,  and  the  writer  made  a 
very  fair  income  from  his  relation  to  the  advertiser  as  a  writer. 

But  one  day  he  met  an  advertising  solicitor,  who  said :  “It’s  very 


I  hard  to  persuade  the  advertiser  to  pay  you  money  for  writing.  He 
doesn’t  see  why  he  should  pay  for  anything  except  space  in  publica¬ 
tions.  You  go  to  these  publications  and  arrange  with  them  to  give 
you  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  dollar;  then  go  to  your  adver¬ 
tiser  and  say  to  him:  ‘You  needn’t  pay  me  anything  for  my  writing. 
You  just  give  me  your  order  for  the  advertising  of  your  article  and 
the  publications  will  give  me  a  rebate  of  fifteen  per  cent.  Thus  the 
!  preparation  of  your  advertising  won’t  cost  you  anything.’  ” 

REBATES  FROM  THE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  writer  tried  the  proposition,  and  it  worked.  After  he  had 
been  working  the  new  proposition  for  about  a  week  he  went  home  to 
his  wife  one  night  and  said:  “Mother,  do  you  know  that  every  time 
I  get  an  advertiser  to  spend  $ioo  I  get  twenty  dollars?  Now  I’ve 
i  got  a  man  who’s  thinking  of  spending  $5,000,  which  means  that  1 
I  get  $1,000  in  commission  from  publications  in  which  he  spends  it; 

'  but  I  told  him  he  ought  to  spend  $10,000,  in  which  case  I  get  $2,000.” 

“Well,”  she  said,  “which  amount  ought  he  to  spend?” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “honestly,  I  don’t  know,  but  I  need  the  extra 
j  $1,000  and  he’s  got  as  good  a  chance  one  way  as  the  other,  and  when 
I  in  doubt  ‘Look  after  yourself’  is  my  motto.” 

Consequently  the  writer,  who  came  into  the  advertising  agency 
I  business  from  a  different  angle  than  the  advertising  solicitor,  eventu- 
1  ally  found  that  his 'interest  lay  along  exactly  the  sartie  lines;  in  other 
I  words,  he  found  that  the  more  money  he  could  persuade  the  adver- 
j  tiser  to  spend  the  more  he  made.  He  had  no  interest  in  the  ultimate 
i  profit  of  the  advertiser.  He  was  interested  in  and  concerned  only 
I  with  volume  of  expenditure,  and,  in  that  connection,  the  greater  the 
1  volume  the  greater  his  reward. 

I  Of  course,  I  am  using  these  two  single  types  merely  as  an  in- 
I  stance,  but,  broadly,  the  whole  advertising  agency  proposition  has 
i  developed  from  these  original  types,  or  others  so  similar,  that  they 
I  need  not  be  mentioned. 

!  WRITER  AND  AD  SOLICITOR  JOIN  HANDS. 

Eventually,  the  writer  and  the  advertising  solicitor  formed  a  con¬ 
solidation  and  continued  to  pursue  their  paradoxical  calling  of  making 
an  income  proportionate  to  their  ability  to  make  merchants  spend 
i  money,  regardless  of  ultimate  profit. 

They  prospered  and,  wiser  in  their  generation  than  their  adver¬ 
tisers,  they  called  in  men  to  help  them  keep  their  own  expenditures 
down.  An  auditor  came  in,  examined  their  business  and  then  said : 
“Gentlemen,  I  find  a  very  peculiar  condition.  I  find  that  the  amount 
an  advertiser  spends  in  a  magazine  is  anywhere  from  four  to  five 
times,  and  sometimes  ten  times  what  he  spends  in  one  newspaper. 
In  other  words,  if  you  spent  $5,000  in  a  magazine  for  an  advertiser, 
you  would  have  to  spend  $500  in  each  of  ten  newspapers  if  his  adver¬ 
tising  were  in  newspapers  ;  so  it  is  obvious  that  the  cost  of  spending 
money  for  your  advertisers  in  newspapers  is  ten  times  more  to  you 
than  if  you  put  the  same  amount  in  magazines.” 

“Well - but  my  friend,”  said  one  of  the  partners,  “we  get  bet¬ 

ter  results  for  the  advertiser  with  newspapers.” 

BOOMING  FOR  THE  MAGAZINES. 

“Now,  look  here,  Charlie,”  his  partner  flashed  out,  “you  and  I 
have  thrashed  out  this  matter  before.  When  we  spend  money  for  an 
advertiser  in  newspapers  we  have  to  go  down  to  his  factory,  study 
his  sales  statistics,  study  the  position  of  his  retailers,  and  he  wants  a 
lot  of  circularizing  and  dealer  work  that  eats  all  our  profit  up.  We 
want  magazine  accounts.  They’re  the  things  that  pay  us  the  profit. 
When  we  place  business  in  magazines  we  only  deal  with  a  few  pub¬ 
lications.  The  amount  in  each  is  large,  there  is  less  bookkeeping, 
i  less  postage,  less  cost  to  handle  in  our  office,  our  men  don’t  have  to 
spend  days  studying  sales  situations  at  the  advertiser’s  factory.  Get 
on  board  for  advertising  in  magazines  and  our  profit.” 

And  so  the  magazine  business  grew,  and  grew,  and  grew,  until 
gradually  a  sense  of  the  folly  and  impotence  of  throwing  money  at 
the  map  of  America  on  the  advice  of  men  whose  sole  interest  was 
the  expenditure  of  money,  regardless  of  ultimate  profit,  began  to 
reach  the  deeper  sen.se  of  the  business  community. 

Let  the  business  man  who  does  not  know  ask  any  newspaper 
man  to  get  him  authentic,  unbia.sed  and  impartial  statements  on  re¬ 
cent  magazine. losses  in  advertising,  and  let  him  ponder  on  how  this 
gigantic  air  balloon  was  so  quickly  filled  and  is  so  hurriedly  collapsing. 

It  is'  only  a  very  few  years  ago  that  advertising  agents,  acting 
assumedly  in  the  interest  of  the  advertiser,  contracted  for  space  in 
publications  at  prices  that  gave  them  sometimes  over  a  hundred  per 
cent,  profit  on  the  expenditure  of  the  unfortunate  business  man,  who 
let  his  own  shrewd  grip  on  advertising  go,  because  he  had  been  in¬ 
veigled  into  thinking  it  a  mystery. 

LOYAL  BUSINESS  SERVICE. 

And  the  whole  class  of  advertising  agents  forgot  that  nothing 
can  serve  business  that  isn’t  correlated  with  business,  and  no  man 
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whose  interest  is  foreign  to  a  business  can  give  it  that  loyal  service 
that  all  good  business  demands.  They  forgot,  or  didn't  care  to  re¬ 
member,  that  they  started  as  representatives  of  publications,  that  they 
started  frankly  avowing  that  they  were  solicitors  enticing  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  to  expenditure.  They  forgot  that  their  remuneration  was 
on  that  basis,  and  gradually  claimed  to  be  representing  the  advertiser 
while  still  taking  their  remuneration  from  men  whose  business  it  was 
to  make  him  spend  money,  they  themselves  being  remunerated  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  could  entice  him  to  large  expenditures. 

Most  advertising  agents  are  honest.  But  Joseph  H.  Appel,  at 
the  Affiliation  meeting  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  other  day,  used  a 
simile  that  applies  excellently  to  this  proposition.  He  told  how  in 
the  British  Museum  in  London  three  lungs  are  exhibited.  One  of  a 
coal-miner — the  lung  is  black;  one  of  the  Eskimo,  w'ho  breathed  the 
pure  atmosphere  that  hung  over  white  Arctic  snow — the  lung  is  pure 
white;  one  of  a  business  man  spending  all  his  life  in  the  city — the 
lung  is  slate  gray. 

The  lesson  taught  is  that  the  physical  man  is  conditioned  by  his 
surroundings,  and  conditioning  by  surroundings  applies  in  the  psychic 
field  as  well  as  the  physical.  A  man’s  mental  state  is  conditioned 
by  his  surroundings.  Put  a  man  in  a  position  where  his  interest  is 
opposite  to  that  of  the  man  he  advises,  and  his  own  interest  has  the 
stronger  pull.  Of  course,  we  know  that  ideally  and  altruistically  the 
agent  who  works  for  his  own  ultimate  profit  would  not  advi.se  huge 
expenditures  unless  prompted  by  extraordinary  opportunities.  But 
Utopia  is  not  yet  here,  and  the  day  when  the  lion  and  the  lamb  will 
he  down  together  is  beyond  the  horizon  of  our.  present  vision. 

Successful  advertising  is  absolutely  correlated  with  every  other 
department  of  business.  It  cannot  precede  it  at  a  distance,  but  it  may 
lead  it  by  the  hand.  A  successful  advertising  campaign  to-day  must 
be  linked  at  every  point  with  the  sales  organization.  Advertising  is 
efficient  only  as  it  correlates  sales  opportunities,  distribution,  co-oper¬ 
ation,  local  opportunity,  lack  or  presence  of  competition,  etc.,  etc. 

The  advertising  expenditures  that  are  winning  to-day  are  no 
longer  winning  through  sheer  force  of  money,  through  the  amount 
of  space  taken,  or  through  wild,  speculative  showers  of  money  spent 
in  any  locality.  Time  was  when  the  mere  expenditure  of  money  in 
many  cases  helped  business  materially;  but  to-day  it  isn’t  the  amount 
of  the  expenditure  that  counts,  but  the  efficiency  and  the  quality  of 
the  expenditure  and  its  correlation  to  sales  opportunity. 

SOME  PERTINENT  QUESTIONS. 

Why  don’t  you  pay  your  lawyer  a  fee  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  expenses  he  can  run  up  for  you?  Why  don’t  you  cease  to  pay 
your  doctor  a  fee  and  let  him  get  a  commission  from  the  druggist  on 
the  amount  of  medicine  he  can  persuade  you  to  buy?  What  do  you 
pay  your  purchasing  agent  a  salary  for?  Why  don’t  you  let  him  get 
a  commission  from  the  houses  from  which  he  buys  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  stock  he  can  load  you  up  with? 

Of  course,  this  doesn’t  apply  to  your  advertising  agent,  because 
you  know  he’s  honest.  They’re  all  honest.  But  the  old  advertising 
agency  bell-wethers  started  jumping  the  fence  at  a  point  where  it 
increased  the  advertiser’s  expenditure,  and  all  the  sheep  followed. 

Why? 

ACTS  AS  BANKER  AND  BROKER. 

Because,  assuming  an  agent’s  commission  to  be  fifteen  per  cent., 
you  will  realize  that  he  gives  the  advertiser  three  services.  First,  he 
acts  as  his  banker;  if  the  advertiser  is  A  Xo.  i  there  is  no  charge  here. 
Secondly,  he  acts  as  broker,  distributing  advertising,  getting  rates, 
sending  cuts,  and  so  on,  all  purely  material  labor  that  can  be  com¬ 
puted.  It  may  be  three  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  appropriation,  but  it 
is  not  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  with  increasing  expenditure. 

And  the  third  item  of  the  advertising  agency  fee  is  service — ^busi¬ 
ness  trains.  But  the  moment  you  separate  that  item  from  the  rates 
of  the  commission  he  gets,  the  agent  is  no  longer  resting  upon  his 
position  as  the  High  Priest  of  the  Mystery  of  Advertising — he  is  on 
a  business  basis,  and  then  he’ll  get  business  remuneration  and  will  be 
remunerated  on  a  business  method,  which  wouldn’t  suit  him.  But 
there’s  a  gradual  change  coming  over  things,  and  the  business  men 
who  are  waking  up  are  realizing  that  the  advertising  agent  ought  to 
be  taken  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  and  made  stand  in  line  like  other 
business  departments  and  not  get  a  rake-off  on  every  dollar  he  can 
persuade  his  “clients”  to  spend. 

By  the  way,  talking  of  his  “client,”  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
gets  his  pay  from  the  man  who  sells  them  something,  they’re  hardly 
his  “clients.”  There  is  a  word  that  would  describe  some  of  them,  but 
it  is  slang,  so  we  won’t  use  it. 

AS  TO  THE  COMMISSION  SYSTEM. 

After  this  article  was  finished  one  of  the  cleverest  advertising 
agents  in  the  business  called  me  up  and  said:  “Dockrell,  I  see  you’re 
going  to  w'rite  an  article  against  tthe  agency  commission  system  in 
The  Editor  and  Publisher.  Now,  I  know  what  you’re  going  to 
say,  and  you’re  going  to  hammer  the  commission  system,  but  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  the  big  agents  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
isn’t  any  commission  system — that  the  agent  is  a  jobber,  buying  ad- 


Detroit  News’  Wonderful 
Circulation  Growth  Reflected 
in  Increased  Advertising  Lead 

The  Detroit  News  having  double  the  circulation 
of  any  other  Detroit  week-day  paper  and  more  than 
all  daily  competitors  combined,  for  many  years  having 
received  a  vastly  greater  advertising  patronage  than  its 
nearest  competitor,  has  increased  20,000  inches 
of  regular  paid  advertising  during  the  summer 
of  1912  over  that  of  1911.  The  largest  in¬ 
crease  of  any  other  Detroit  week-day  paper 
was  slightly  over  2,000. 


This  (  Detroit  News  (evenings),  over  140,000 

I  ^  j  Detroit  News  Tribune  (week- 

LirCUlSuOn  j  day  mornings),  over .  22,000 

Caused  It  \  Total  daily  average,  over .  162,000 


The  biggest  Sunday  circulation  in  Michigan  is 
that  of  The  Detroit  News  Tribune  —  over  100,000 
copies  sold  for  cash  each  Sunday. 


vertising  space  at  wholesale  from  the  manufacturers  (the  publica¬ 
tions)  and  reselling  it,  like  Simmons  Hardware  or  Butler  Bros,  or 
any  other  big  jobber,  to  the  merchant.  So  your  attitude  on  the  com¬ 
mission  question  is  put  out  of  court,  if  you  look  at  the  matter  in  this 
light.” 

I  thanked  him  for  calling  my  attention  to  this  new  viewpoint, 
but  told  him  that  it  did  not  change  the  situation  in  the  least,  because 
that  viewpoint  still  emphasized  the  very  fact  that  I  endeavored  to 
point  oiit,  namely,  that  the  agent’s  interest  is  in  selling  space,  per  se, 
and  space  is  volume  of  expenditure.  If  the  agent  is  a  jobber  his  aim 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  manufacturer  whose  goods  he  handles, 
namely,  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  that  capacity  he  is  interested  primarily 
in  the  volume  of  expenditure ;  but,  if  so,  let  him  frankly  state  so  and 
not  claim  to  working  alone  in  the  advertiser’s  interest. 

SANITY  IN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 

Many  advertising  agents  of  the  higher  grade,  even  under  this 
pernicious  system,  are  doing  magnificent  work.  The  agent  who  is  ab¬ 
solutely  honest,  high  grade  and  trained  in  business  methods  will,  of 
course,  give  good  service.  But  I  stand  for  sanity  and  good  funda¬ 
mentals  in  business  practice,  and  since  the  aim  of  advertising  is  to 
link  in  at  all  points  with  the  business  it  is  a  pernicious  system  to  re¬ 
munerate  the  advisor  of  the  business  by  a  method  which  remunerates 
him  only  in  proportion  as  he  spends  money  in  certain  channels. 

An  agent  only  draws  money  from  certain  advertising  media,  and 
when  he  advises  expenditures  on  advertising  he  is  liable  to  advi.se 
them  in  the  media  which  he  has  for  sale,  or  on  which  he  draws  a 
commission,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  very  valuable  media  on  which 
he  gets  nothing. 

We  never  can  get  away  from  the  importance  of  the  sales  force, 
and  I  simply  desire  to  raise  the  arm  of  a  semaphore’ in  front  of  the 
business  man,  with  a  warning.  When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  how 
much  shall  be  allotted  to  advertising  and  how  much  to  the  sales 
force,  and  to  distribution  and  co-operation  with  the  dealer,  and  to 
selection  of  advertising  media,  remember  that  the  campaign  which  an 
advertising  agent  puts  before  you  might  have  advised  the  use  of  other 
methods  had  they  been  methods  on  which  your  advisor  received  a 
commission. 

Your  agent  is  your  advertising  advisor.  There  are  very  many 
methods  of  advertising,  but  he  only  gets  commission  on  a  very  fe^v. 
You  knenv  your  agent  is  honest,  and  so  do  /,  but  basically  the  system’s 
all  urong.  Isn’t  it? 
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A  SONG  AND  A  MORAL. 


By  Manley  M.  Gillam. 

On  the  way  to  the  Dallas  convention 
I  listened  with  much  interest  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  songs  which  musical  members  of 
the  New  York  delegation  were  rehears¬ 
ing  to  fittingly  set  forth  the  unique  po¬ 
sition  and  attractions  of  the  Metropolis. 
These  songs  were  bright  as  to  words, 
catchy  as  to  tune  and  snappy  with  the 
feeling  expressed  or  implied  that  any 
New  Yorker  very  far  from  Herald 
square  was  only  camping  out.  At  St. 
Louis  we  were  joined  by  the  Toronto 
delegation,  whose  pipers  and  sweet  sing¬ 
ers  were  equipped  with  refrains  and 
parodies  that  I  fancied  would  help 
mightily  in  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
their  claim  for  convention  honors. 

So  it  was  with  San  Francisco  and 
with  St.  Louis  and  Atlanta  and  with  the 
representatives  from  many  other  sec¬ 
tions — each  with  warbles  of  sprightly 
merit  and  with  words  of  delightful  point 
and  brightness.  There  were  catchy 
parodies  on  the  Hound  song,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  I  thought  would  surely  be 
popular.  With  so  much  of  exceptional 
merit  in  the  air  I  was  very  curious  to 
see  what  particular  jubilating  jingle 
would  win  the  general  favor  and  be¬ 
come  the  real  convention  song. 

And  what  one  did?  If  I  had  guessed 
through  the  whole  lot,  it  would  have 
been  my  last  choice.  A  meaningless, 
ungrammatical,  inane  quartrain: 

They  say  that  Old  Dallas  she  ain’t  got  no  style. 

She’s  style  all  the  while,  she’s  style  all  the 
while; 

They  say  that  Old  Dallas  she  ain’t  got  no  style. 

She’s  style  all  the  while,  all  the  while. 

There  you  have  it;  verbal  rubbish! 
And  the  tune  simply  an  easy  common 
place.  But  those  lines  were  sung  for 
Dallas,  for  Fort  Worth,  for  Waco  and 
for  every  city  we  touched.  They  were 
sung  for  men  and  for  women  and  for 
things.  They  were  sung  in  meeting 
places,  in  hotel  corridors,  on  the  street 
— wherever  a  few  delegates  or  many  got 
together.  They  went  through  communi¬ 
ties  like  an  epidemic,  killing  off  or 
drowning  out  the  brilliant  things  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear  surviving. 

And  why?  A  brighter,  more  wide¬ 
awake  class  of  men  could  not  be  got 
together — more  than  two  thousand  of 
them.  Alert,  keen  witted,  up  to  every 
twist  and  turn  of  business  methods, 
sticklers  for  accuracy  of  expression  and 
alive  to  the  tragedy  of  loose  or  inac¬ 
curate  statement.  Yet  their  song  was 
twaddle. 

Of  course,  it  might  be  said  that  this 
was  a  play  time  for  them  when  re¬ 
straint  was  thrown  off  and  the  gay 
abandon  of  boy  days  was  welcomed. 
True,  possibly,  to  some  extent.  But 
may  it  not  be  that  this  reversion  to 
uncultured  naturalness  and  breezy 
abandon  was  significant  from  a  business 
point  of  view  ?  When  left  to  themselves 
to  advertise  themselves,  they  did  it  on 
lines  that  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
by  one  of  them  in  advertising  for  a 
client. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  from  Dallas 
to  Houston  the  Ad  men  left  a  trail  of 
impression  in  Texas  that  will  last  the 
generation  out.  They  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  that  song  as  well  as  by  other 
things — more,  very  likely,  than  by  any 
other  one  thing.  They  will  be  pleas¬ 
antly  remembered.  They  will  1^  re¬ 
membered  as  good  fellows,  without 
starch,  without  frills,  without  pretense 
— hearty,  wholesome,  happy,  every  day 
men  to  be  slapped  on  the  hack  and  to 
give  slaps  on  the  back  and  to  call  and 
be  called  familiarly  “Bill,”  or  “Sam,”  or 
“Doc.” 

A  stilted  song  wouldn’t  have  fitted 
this  personal  advertisement.  It  was  a 
bubbling  expression  of  gladness  to  be 
there  that  took  no  thought  of  anything 
except  to  put  good  feeling  and  good 
fellowship  into  a  noisy  garb;  to  unbend 
to  the  point  of  being  barbarically  un¬ 
conventional.  It  succeeded,  just  as  in¬ 
telligent  naturalness  always  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  very  ungrammar  of  the  thing 
cleared  the  whole  atmosphere  from  any 
suspicion  of  college  or  of  prim  Puritan¬ 
ism  as  almost  nothing  else  could  have 


done.  Pedagogic  New  England  ceased 
to  be  even  a  memory  or  a  bugaboo— 
this  was  simply  a  get  together  of  adver¬ 
tising  men  on  a  common  ground,  with 
no  rank  except  that  of  achievement, 
and  with  no  background  except  that  of 
a  broad  humanity.  It  put  the  “Yankee” 
out  of  thought  and  presented  instead  an 
every  day  man  who  was  as  much  at 
home  on  the  Brazos  Bottom  as  on  Bea¬ 
con  street  or  Michigan  avenue,  by  the 
Golden  Gate. 

The  boys  who  went  to  Texas  went  to 
friends  as  friends.  That  song  was  sim¬ 
ply  the  outflowing  of  the  feeling  of  fa¬ 
miliar  friendliness  deepening  to  fellow 
love.  It  was  something  like  the  terms 
of  endearment  of  the  mother  or  the 
lover,  that  say  so  little  and  mean  so 
much,  yet  are  silly  to  the*  cold  blooded 
listener. 

My  moral  is  that  a  touch  of  the 
spontaneous  naturalness  that  won  so 
pleasantly  in  Texas,  will  be  found  just 
as  helping  in  any  other  advertising. 


OBITUARY  NOTES. 

Byron  M.  Browne,  managing  editor 
of  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette, 
died  last  week  of  Bright’s  disease  at 
his  home  in  Wyandotte,  Mich.  He  was 
forty  years  old. 


Louis  Balkey,  former  secretary  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph, 
died  at  Glenolden,  Pa.,  on  Oct.  2. 


C.  W.  Anderson,  editor  of  the  Rose¬ 
ville  (Cal.)  Register  and  candidate  for 
State  Senator  from  that  district,  died 
Sept.  28.  He  was  forty-eight  years  old. 


James  H.  Delaney,  for  forty  years 
in  the  employ  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  Press,  died  in  that  city 
on  Oct.  3. 


John  O.  McCormick,  age  sixty-four, 
for  thirty  years  city  editor  of  the  Xenia 
(O.)  Gazette,  died  of  pneumonia  last 
week,  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 


Bradford  Torrey,  naturalist  and  au¬ 
thor,  and  once  editor  of  the  Youth’s 
Companion,  died  on  Monday  in  South 
Barbara,  Cal.,  within  two  days  of  his 
seventieth  birthday. 


Rudolph  C.  Risch,  age  seventy-two, 
died  at  his  home  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
Oct.  9.  In  1874  he  became  editor  of  the 
Freiheits  Freund,  of  that  city;  and  after 
the  consolidation  of  the  Volksblatt  and 
Freiheits  Freund,  in  1901,  became  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff.  Mr. 
Risch  also  had  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Beobachter,  and  in  re¬ 
cent  years  was  affiliated  again  with  the 
Volksblatt  and  Freiheits  Freund. 


Charles  P.  Young,  fifty-four  years 
old,  president  of  the  Dispatch  Publishing 
Co.,  owner  of  two  daily  newspapers  in 
York,  Pa.,  died  Oct.  13  fro'hi  a  bronchial 
affection.  His  father,  Hiram  Young, 
years  ago  was  known  throughout  Penn¬ 
sylvania  as  a  newspaper  publisher. 


Michael  Kavanagh,  sixty-seven 
years  old,  the  oldest  employe  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  died  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn  on  Saturday  last.  He 
was  employed  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  for  forty  years,  remaining  in 
active  service  up  to  within  two  days  of 
his  death. 


George  I.  Fields,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Versailles  (Ill.)  Enterprise  since 
1884,  died  at  his  home  in  that  town  on 
Oct.  7. 


Charles  A.  Ramsay,  for  the  last  thir¬ 
ty-eight  years  associated  with  the  Che¬ 
boygan  (Mich.)  Tribune,  died  on  Oct.  9 
in  that  town. 


Jennie  Keith,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Austin  (Minn.)  Republican,  died 
suddenly  Oct.  1.  She  was  one  of  the 
very  few  newspaper  women  in  the  State 
doing  actual  editorial  work. 


FOR  WILSON 

Nearly  every  man  you  meet,  except 
fanatical  “  Bull  Moosers,  feels  in  his 
heart  that  Wilson  is  “  2Jready  there.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Post  and  The  Sun 
have  consistently  carried  on  a  vigorous 
campaign  in  Pittsburgh — absolutely 
alone — on  behalf  of  the  popular  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate. 

Wilson’s  success  on  November  5th 
automatically  means  an  immense  in¬ 
crease  in  prestige,  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising  and  still  greater  power  in  the 
community. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post  and  The  Sun 
are  clean  editorially,  clean  in  advertis¬ 
ing  columns,  progressive  in  both  news 
and  advertising  policy,  and  therefore 
maintaining  a  premier  position  in 
greater  Pittsburgh  every  day. 

Are  you  reaching  the  readers  of 
these  two  papers  in  Pittsburgh  ? 


The  Pittsburgh  Post 

Two  cents  every  morning ;  Five  cents  per  copy  on  Sunday 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun 

One  cent  every  afternoon 


EMIL  M.  SGHOLZ,  General  Manager 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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WILL  THE  NEW  POSTAL  LAW  STAND? 

-According  to  our  V.  ashington  correspondent  over 
tw..nty  thousand  publishers  have  already  filed  state¬ 
ments,  under  the  new  postal  law,  concerning  their 
business.  This  indicates  that  whatever  may  be  their 
attitude  in  regard  to  it,  the  publishers  are  loyal  citi¬ 
zens  who  prefer  to  obey  the  law  first  and  let  the 
courts  determine  its  constitutionality  afterward. 

An  examination  of  the  editorials  that  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  show  that  there  is  quite  a 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  statute. 
Some  of  the  publishers  regard  it  as  a  wholesome  and 
reasonable  law  and  declare  that  it  will  strength. n 
the  position  of  the  newspapers  with  the  public. 
Others,  however,  consider  it  a  menacing  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  the  lib.rty  of  the  press. 

There  seems  to  be  ground  for  some  of  these  ob¬ 
jections.  To  be  compelled  to  label  book  reviews  and 
theatrical  criticisms  “advertisements"  seems  childish 
and  silly.  Both  classes  of  articles  are  printed  not 
in  payment  of  favors  received,  but  as  news. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  although  newspapers  are 
conducted  for  profit  as  private  enterprises  they  are. 
to  a  gr.ater  degree  than  any  other  business,  public 
institutions.  They  deal  with  questions  affecting  the 
city  or  nation ;  they  criticise  the  acts  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials;  they  reveal  vicious  practises  in  so¬ 
ciety,  assist  in  the  uplift  of  the  community,  issue 
warnings  against  swindlers,  give  advice  to  children 
and  youth,  recommend  public  improvemcnis,  guarc 
the  city  or  national  treasury  against  graft,  and  re¬ 
port  the  news  events  of  the  hour  as  they  occur. 

If  a  ntwspaper  is  honest  it  is  not  afraid  of  any 
searchlight  of  investigation  that  may  be  turned  upon 
it,  but  it  does  not  want  the  details  of  its  business 
affairs  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  its  rivals.  No 
harm  can  result  from  the  publication  of  the  names 
of  its  owners  or  its  circulation.  But  when  it  comes 
to  financ.s,  that  is  another  matter.  If  it  becomes 
necessar:f  for  a  publisher  to  place  a  mortgage  on 
his  property  or  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose 
of  making  necessary  improvements  in  its  building 
or  plant,  he  may  not  want  the  fact  made  public  for 
certain  reasons  of  his  own.  although  what  he  has 
don?  is  perfectly  legitimate. 

However,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  case,  which  is  now  liefore  the  courts,  will 
settle  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  and  show  the  publishers  just  what  they  may 
exi>ect  in  regard  to  its  enforcement. 


FRAUDULENT  ADVERTISING. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  one  of  the  two  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Advertising  Affiliation  convention,  held 
at  Rochester  on  Saturday,  was  entirely  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  fraudulent  advertising  and  what 
can  l>e  done  to  prevent  it. 

Able  addresses  on  the  subject  were  delivered  by  , 
Alfred  W.  McCann,  of  New  York;  Walter  B.  | 
Cherry,  of  Syracuse;  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  of  De¬ 


troit.  and  Sidney  S.  Wilson,  of  W.lloughby,  O 
Every  speaker  with  an  earnestness  born  of  convic-  ; 
tion  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  elimination  of 
misrepresentation  and  fraud  in  advertising  was  the  ; 
most  vital  need  of  the  hour  in  the  publicity  field,  j 

The  discussion  crjstallized  in  the  passage  of  a  , 
resolution  calling  for  the  organization  of  a  vigilance 
committee  by  each  of  the  Affiliation  clubs  and  by  ; 
the  Affiliation  itself.  The  work  of  these  commit-  | 
tees  will  be  carried  on  under  the  plan  adopted  by  ; 
the  .Advertising  Men's  League  of  New  York  and  1 
by  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America,  i 
Preparations  for  enuring  upon  an  active  campaign 
will  be  begun  at  once.  j 

The  importance  of  aggressive  effort  by  all  of  the  | 
advertising  organizations  of  the  country  to  suppress  | 
fraudulent  advertising  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  ! 
success  of  advertising  depends  upon  the  degree  of  j 
confidence  it  inspires  in  the  public.  Hence  the  ne-  i 
cessity  on  the  part  of  merchants,  manufacturers  and  | 
publishers  of  doing  everything  they  can  to  create  : 
and  sustain  that  confidence.  In  the  past  the  public  j 
has  -.been  deceived  time  and  time  again  by  alluring  | 
and  deceptive  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  and  j 
magazines.  I 

People  have  invested  their  money  in  wild-cat  ' 
mining  schemes;  in  railroad  companies  that  never  j 
did  and  never  will  own  a  steel  rail  or  a  mile  of  , 
road;  in  goods  that  proved  worthless,  and  in  town 
lots  that  were,  located  on  sand  bars  under  water,  j 
So  many  have  lost  all  the  money  thus  invested  that  i 
it  is  a  wonder  that  any  of  them  can  ever  again  be 
induced  to  b.lieve  in  the  statements  made  by  a 
newspaper  advertiser. 

If  newspaper  advertising  is  ever  to  become  what 
it  should — the  most  dependable  and  the  most  result- 
/ul  sales  force  in  all  the  world — it  must  be  purged 
of  all  hypocrisy,  fraud  and  deception  of  every  kind. 

It  is  not  the  advertising  me;i  alone  w’ho  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  iniquities  of  lying  advertisements.  B> 
far  the  largest  share  of  blame  lies  upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  publishers  who  have  admitted  such 
advertisements  to  their  columns.  As  a  matter  oi 
fact,  they  alone  can  work  the  miracle  of  reform  for 
which  honest  business  men  are  praying. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  Rochester  convention 
said  that  when  a  page  advertisement  comes  into  a 
newspaper  office  the  publisher’s  conscience  goes  ou* 
the  door,  the  inference  being  that  money  blinds  his 
eyes  as  to  the  character  of  the  article  or  business 
to  be  exploited.  While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
money  does  paralyze  the  moral  sense  of  some  pub¬ 
lishers,  it  is  not  true  that  the  majority  is  of  this 
character. 

If  every  publisher  will  refuse  to  admit  to  his 
co’umns  any  advertisement  that  he  has  reason  to 
believe,  as  the  result  of  careful  investigation,  is  to 
any  degree  misleading  or  fraudulent,  all  swindlers 
who  have  hitherto  fattened  on  a  gullible  public  will 
he  deprived  of  their  most  profitable  aid  in  carrying 
on  'heir  nefarious  business. 


The  newspapers  have  not  had  such  a  busy  news 
week  in  years  as  the  one  just  closing.  The  Bcckei 
trial  in  New  York,  one  of  the  most  sensational  and 
interesting  criminal  cases  ever  heard  in  a  Supreme 
Court;  the  battle  for  the  championship  between  the 
Giants  and  Red  Sox,  at  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
the  shooting  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  at  Milwaukee, 
were  three  events  that  swamped  newspaper*  offices 
with  copy.  Anyone  of  these  stories  would  furnish 
a  day’s  feature  of  unusual  interest;  to  have  three 
of  them  and,  for  lack  of  space,  be  compelled  to 
cut  them  to  fit  was  trying  to  the  managing  editors’ 
nerves.  The  service  rendered  by  the  Associated 
Press,  the  United  Press,  the  National  and  Interna¬ 
tional  associations  and  other  telegraph  news  organi¬ 
zations  was  of  a  most  satisfactory  character.  In 
fact,  in  these  days  the  newspaper  and  news  associa¬ 
tion  correspondents  rarely  ever  fail  to  make  good 
under  the  most  trj'ing  circumstances. 

The  St.  Louis  Star,  in  an  editorial  recently, 
while  not  denying  that  W.  R.  Hearst  is  its  owner, 
as  had  been  rumored,  attempted  to  create  the  idea  i 


that  he  had  an  interest  in  it.  This  editorial  was 
the  culmination  of  several  attacks  on  the  other 
newspapers  of  the  city,  in  which  the  claim  was 
made  that  the  Star  was  showing  the  way  in  the 
Simon  pure  article  of  news  to  other  editors. 


MESSAGES  FROM  OUR  READERS. 

W.  P.  Goodspeed,  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
writes?  “I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Rogers  in  his 
Statement  that  Dockrell  has  done  more  to  snow  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  the  superiority  of  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers  over  magazines  and  the  national  mediums 
than  any  single  man  in  this  country.  Mr.  Dockrell 
is  personally  known  by  the  writer.  1  admire  him 
and  his  work  very  much.  Just  at  the  present 
time  we  are  eliminating  as  fast  as  possible  certain 
classes  of  advertising  from  our  paper  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  demand  upon  these  so-called  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  that  are  working  their  way  from 
magazines  to  newspapers.” 

Emil  M.  Scholz,  general  manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post  and  the  Pittsburgh  Sun,  writes :  “1 

want  to  congratulate  you  upon  having  secured  the 
services  of  Thomas  Dockrell,  and  will  look  forward 
to  the  series  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.” 

B.  F.  Lawrence,  business  manager  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  writes:  “You  certainly  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated,  not  only  for  the  happy  thought,  but  for 
your  enterprise  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Dock¬ 
rell.  This  series  should  be  a  most  interesting  one, 
and  I  shall  anxiously  look  forward  to  it.” 

Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Woodman,  publishers'  repre¬ 
sentatives,  Brunswick  building,  New  York,  under 
date  of  Oct.  7,  write:  “Enclosed  herewith  I  hand 
you  one  of  my  business  cards.  Will  you  please  check 
off  on  .same  what  publishers  of  mine  are  already 
subscribers  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  and  the 
ones  that  are  not  receiving  the  paper,  will  you 
please  send  them  a  marked  copy  of  the  first  issue 
containing  Tom  Dockrell’s  article?  Please  do  this 
and  send  me  a  memorandum,  so  that  I  can  write  to 
each  publisher  as  so'on  as  the  first  paper  comes  out, 
either  calling  his  attention  to  the  article  in  his  regu¬ 
lar  paper  or  in  the  marked  copy  which  you  send 
him.  Mr.  Dockrell  has  done  some  splendid  work 
very  recently  for  my  papers  in  Pittsburgh,  and  I 
know  from  my  own  actual  knowledge  just  how 
good  a  man  he  is  in  his  line.  I  am  sure  his  articles 
will  be  of  immense  value  to  the  daily  newspapers. 

[All  but  one  of  the  sixteen  papers  on  this  agency’s 
list  are  subscribers  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher. — 
Ed.] 

I.  J.  Benjamin,  of  the  Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Co.: 
“I  unhesitatingly  and  unqualifiedly  recommend  your 
proposition  and  will  urge  my  publishers  to  advertise 
in  your  paper  during  the  Dockrell  series  and 
regularly.” 

Charles  J.  Brooks,  Eastern  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  writing  under  date  of  Oct.  7 : 
“I  believe  the  articles  by  Dockrell  will  be  very 
interesting  and  will  materially  increase  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher.  You  can  be 
assured  from  me  that  any  time  in  the  future  any 
advertising  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  appear¬ 
ing  in  any  publication  will  be  duplicated  in  The 
Editor  and  Publisher.  Your  paper  is  a  valu¬ 
able  acquisition  to  a  special  or  anyone  interested  in 
advertising,  as  a  medium  of  reliable  information  and 
should  be  a  welcome  guest  in  his  office.” 

J.  T.  Beckwith,  of  the  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special 
.Agency,  Tribune  building,  New  York:  “I  heartily 
indorse  your  proposition  and  will  encourage  our 
publ’shers  to  advertise  with  you  in  liberal  space 
during  the  Dockrell  series  and  regularly.” 

W.  W.  Pierce.  Eastern  manager  of  the  Scripps 
newspapers,  writes:  “We  have  read  with  much 
interest  Frank  Leroy  Blanchard’s  story  of  Dock¬ 
rell.  All  serious-minded  advertising  men  are  in¬ 
terested  in  your  forthcoming  series,  because  Dock- 
rell's  strength  is  well  understood.  Please  be 
assured  that  the  writer  is  in  hearty  accord  'with 
the  work  which  you  are  trying  to  do  toward  broad¬ 
ening  the  horizon  of  the  newspaper  field.  . .  This 
move  merits  prompt  and  hearty  support,  and  we 
wish  you  every  success.” 


October  19,  igi2. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER, 
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PERSONALS. 


Whitelaw  Reid,  Ambassador  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  owner  of  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune,  presided  at  the  dedication  of  the 
State  Education  Building  at  Albany,  i 
Tuesday.  He  is  chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

St.  Clair  McKelway,  editor  of  the ; 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  who  is  vice-chancellor ! 
of  the  University,  accepted  the  building 
from  the  State  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Regents. 

Samuel  Bowles,  of  the  Springfield  | 
(111.)  Republican,  has  been  elected  a: 
director  of  the  Associated  Press,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Frederick  Roy  Martin  who  became  1 
assistant  general  manager.  I 


Count  Candido  de  Mendes  Almeida,  j 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Jornal  do  Bra-  j 
zil,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  one  of  the  principal  j 
newspapers  of  South  America,  is  tour- 1 
ing  the  country  in  connection  with  j 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  Convention. ! 


A.  R.  Keesling,  former  editor  of  the 
Logansport  (Ind.)  Journal,  leaves  this 
week  for  a  trip  around  the  world,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  will  write  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  for  metropolitan  papers. 


Frederick  H.  Hatton,  dramatic  editor  I 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  is  co-  j 
author,  with  his  wife,  of  a  new  play, 
“Years  of  Discretion,”  which  David  I 
Belasco  is  to  produce  soon  in  New  I 
York.  I 


J.  A.  MacDonald,  editor  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  (Canada)  Globe,  spoke  before  the 
Twenty-third  Street  Y.  M.  C.  last 
Sunday  on  “Jesus  and  the  Social  Prob¬ 
lem.” 


Oscar  S.  Stein  has  resigned  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  promotion  department  of 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  and 
•American,  to  become  manager  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  department  for  the  Geveland  (O.) 
Leader  and  the  News. 


E.  G.  Routzahn,  well  known  to  news¬ 
paper  men  all  over  the  country,'  is  now 
associated  with  the  department  of  sur¬ 
veys  and  exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion,  recently  organized  to  further  the 
collection  of  social  data  and  their  popu-  j 
lar  interpretation. 


Morton  Caldwell,  for  many  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Mobile  (.\la.) 
Item. 


L.  J.  Van  Laeys,  for  six  years  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Copper  Publi¬ 
cations  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  has  resigned, 
to  become  manager  of  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle. 


W.  P.  Hoffman,  for  eight  years  a 
member  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ban¬ 
ner  staff,  has  been  appointed  city  editor 
of  the  Tennessean  and  American  of  that 
city. 


Frank  C.  Richardson,  formerly  with 
Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York, 
is  now  sporting  editor  of  the  San  Anto¬ 
nio  (Tex.)  Light. 


Allen  Merriam,  formerly  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  News  Scimitar,  and  for 
several  months  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Exptess,  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  telegraph  desk  of  the 
San  Antonio  Light. 

Martin  Kreuzberger,  founder  and  for 
ten  years  owner  of  the  Schenectady  (N. 
Y.)  Deutsche  Journal,  has  retired  from 
the  newspaper  field  to  enter  into  other 
business. 


F.  L.  Chrisman,  formerly  owner  of 
the  Montclair  (N.  J.)  Herald,  and  fam¬ 
ily  have  returned  from  a  trip  abroad. 


Fred  W.  Lawrence,  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Examiner,  sailed  last  Saturday 
for  a  two  months’  vacation  in  Europe. 


IN  NEW  YORK  TOWN. 

H.  A.  Stretch,  formerly  with  the  Mun- 
sey  newspapers  and  recently  associated 
with  the  New  Orleans  Item,  joined  the 
New  York  Globe  staff  on  Monday. 


Miss  Virginia  Tyler  Hudson,  formerly 
of  the  American  and  the  World,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Press. 


Frank  N.  Robinson,  of  the  Mail,  has 
returned  from  up-state,  where  he  has 
been  covering  Mr.  Straus’  tour. 

John  F.  Hume,  formerly  of  the  Sun, 
is  now  connected  with  the  Evening  Mail. 

E.  K.  Meade,  formerly  of  the  World; 
Paul  M.  Whelan,  football  expert  of  the 
Globe;  Spence  B.  P.  Bull  and  Miss 
Grace  Egbert,  are  some  of  the  new 
members  of  the  staff  associated  with 
Charles  Sarver,  new  city  editor  of  the 
Press. 


Arthur  Brisbane,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal :  Rollo  Ogden,  of  the 
Evening  Post ;  Ralph  Pulitzer,  of  the 
World ;  Henry  L.  Stoddard,  publisher  of 
the  Evening  Mail,  and  Samuel  Bowles,  ol 
the  Springfield  Republican,  are  among 
those  who  are  scheduled  to  deliver  ad¬ 
dresses  on  newspaper  work,  on  suc¬ 
cessive  Monday  afternoons,  before  the 
students  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia  University. 


WASHINGTON  PERSONALS. 

Perry  Arnold,  chief  of  the  United 
Press  Association  staff,  who  has  been 
traveling  with  Colonel  Roosevelt  on  his 
Western  tour,  is  back  at  his  desk. 


Joe  S.  Jackson,  of  the  Washington 
Post;  J.  Ed  Grillo,  of  the  Washington 
Star,  and  William  Pete,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Herald,  reported  the  world’s  base¬ 
ball  series  for  their  respective  papers. 
Walter  Johnson,  of  the  Washington 
baseball  team  for  the  Washington 
Times, 

Lotas  Ludlow,  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  has  returned  after  a  short  stay  in 
Indiana. 


John  T.  Suter,  of  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  staff,  is  here  temporarily  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  bureau  of  his 
paper. 


James  Russell  Park,  formerly  of  the 
Washington  Times,  is  now  with  the 
Denver  News. 


S.  T.  Early,  chief  of  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  the  United  Press,  visited  friends 
in  this  city  for  a  few  days  this  week. 


John  S,  Shriver,  of  the  Baltimore 
Star,  contributes  to  his  paper  daily  a 
column  of  Washington  sidelights  which 
enhances  the  popularity  of  the  Star  in 
this  city. 


Wells  F.  Harvey,  of  the 'Grand  Rapids 
Press  and  other  Michigan  papers,  has 
returned  from  New  York,  and  will  leave 
next  week  for  Ohio,  Indiana  and  other 
Western  States,  from  which  he  will 
write  the  political  situation  as  he  finds 
it. 


WEDDING  BELLS. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  Miss  Jean  Oliver,  daughter  of 
Senator  (George  T.  Oliver,  owner  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  and  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegraph,  to  Lieut.-Commander 
Edward  McCauley,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.  No 
date  for  the  wedding  has  been  fixed. 


Miss  Stella  Carusi’s  marriage  to  Wm. 
Nelson  Taft,  of  the  National  News  As¬ 
sociation,  has  just  been  celebrated  in 
^Vashington. 


Miss  Ruth  B.  Dorsey,  of  the  business 
office  of  the  Washington  Post,  and 
Charles  M.  Willoughby,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Washington  Times,  were 
married  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  Aug.  28. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  young  couple 
to  keep  their  wedding  secret  for  awhile, 
but  somehow  it  has  just  become  known. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  E.  Edwards,  of 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  announce  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Mary  La 
Fetra  Edwards,  to  Robert  A.  Zachary, 
member  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Dame  rumor  says  that  Miss  Bessie 
Butler  and  J.  Hooper  Caffee,  both  of 
the  Washington  Times,  will  be  married 
about  Thanksgiving  time. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  St.  Claire  Man¬ 
ning  to  M.  Brice  Clagett,  a  young  news¬ 
paper  man  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was 
performed  in  Rockville,  Me.,  on  Oct.  14. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED 

a  first-class  Foreman,  with  executive 
ability,  for  composing  room.  Morning 
newspaper  in  city  of  over  500,000  popu¬ 
lation.  Must  be  a  good  organizer  and 
capable  of  securing  accuracy  from  the 
force  and  understand  printing  in  its 
every  department.  Address  “XXX,” 
care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPENING 
in  middle  west  city  of  over  500,000  popu¬ 
lation  for  a  news  editor.  Only  morn¬ 
ing  Democratic  paper.  Growing  ver> 
fast  in  progressive  community. 

Must  have  keen  sense  of  values  of 
news.  Accuracy  the  prime  requisite. 
Give  full  details  of  previous  experience, 
age  and  reference. 

This  opening  is  for  a  young  man  who 
is  looking  into  the  future  and  not  for  a 
“has  been.” 

Address  “XX,”  care  The  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY. 

I  know  an  important  New  York  newspaper 
man  who  has  “made  good”  in  a  big  way  and 
is  now  employed  in  an  important  capacity  with 
a  leading  New  York  daily,  desirous  of  capi¬ 
talizing  for  himself  the  experience  of  the  years, 
who  will  invest  in  a  fcontrolling  interest  in  a 
newspaper  property  in  a  growing  eastern  city. 
Address  “IN  CONFIDENCE,*'  care  Thi 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES.  j 

Miss  H.  D.  Fanning,  for  years  dra- 1 
matic  critic  of  the  St.  Paul  News,  has 
been  engaged  by  the  Chicago  Press. 

Harry  Farley,  city  editor  of  the  Min-  j 
neapolis  Daily  News,  has  the  automobile 
bug.  and  now  drives  about  in  a  Regal  | 
underslung  roadster.  | 

Walter  R.  Kaiser,  automobile  editor' 
of  the  Minneapolis  Dailj'  News,  and  E.  1 
B.  Spicer,  of  the  foreign  advertising  de-  i 
partment,  spent  two  days  in  Indianapolis  1 
early  in  October,  attending  the  conyen- 1 
tion  of  sales  managers  of  automobile 
manufacturing  concerns.  ' 

M.  J.  Mingo,  for  twelve  years  on  the  I 
St.  Paul  News  editorial  staff,  is  now ! 
temporarily  located  in  Vancouver,  B.  C. ! 


NOW  IS  A  GOOD  TIME 

to  buy  a  publiafaing  buBiness.  Several  good 
chances  available.  HARRIS-DIBBLE  COM¬ 
PANY.  71  West  asd  St..  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Chicago — New  York — Philadel- 
THE  BLACK  phia,  for  20  years  the  coal 
DIAMOND  trades’  leading  journal.  Write 
for  rates. 


DAILY  NEWS 

Reports  for  evening  papers,  advance  news,  mai' 
service,  special  and  Chicago  newt.  YARD’? 
NEWS  BUREAU.  1«7  W.  Washington  St.  Chi 
cago.  III. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINES 

Ml  models,  bought  and  sold.  Complete  line  o' 
Printers’  machinery  and  luppliea  on  band  fo’ 
immediate  shipment. 

RICH  ft  McLEAN. 

61  Cliff  St..  New  York. 


or  more  available  for  purchase  of 
a  daily  newspaper  property  in  a 
small  city  near  New  York  City. 
All  correspondence  confidential. 
Proposition  E.  U. 


Newspaper  Broker 
277  Broadway  New  York 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classification  will  cost 
Ic.  per  IVord :  Display.  15c.  per  Agate  Line. 


1  This  ad.  will  run  until  its  author  has  found 
i  what  he  considers  a  job  big  enough  for  him. 
Rutters,  hang-ons,  native  son  sheets  and  papers 
whose  editorial  end  is  a  necessary  evil  should 
not  address  “P.  M.  G.,”  care  The  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


MIS.  NiUSI^Ei, 

Can  you  use  a  live,  hustling  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  one  with  a  record  of  results,  organization 
and  minimum  expense?  Particulars  and  refer¬ 
ences  gladly  furnished.  Sixteen  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  Address  “JA.  CY.,’’  care  The 
LDiToa  AND  Publisher. 


Versatile  editor,  with  metropolitan 
experience  and  pleasing  personality, 
wants  position  on  progressive  periodi¬ 
cal  or  afternoon  daily.  Familiar  with 
art,  make-up,  general  editorial  work, 
ai  writing,  and  layouts.  Would  cover 
out-of-town  assignments.  Has  strong 
sense  of  humor.  Highest  references 
as  to  character  and  ability.  Address 
“BLOOMFIELD,”  care  The  Editor, 
AND  Publisher. 


AN  EDITOR 

low  on  trade  publication,  »eks  change;  pos- 
lesses  technical  education  in  mechanical  and 
electrical  fields:  a  fluent  writer;  experienced  in 
magazine  editing  and  allied  work — advertising, 
circulation,  reporting,  etc.;  best  references;  fulj 
liarticulars  on  request  Address  “HUSTLER,” 
care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


ALL  PUBLISHERS. 

If  you  do  not  need  a  business  or  general 
manager,  clip  this  ad  and  Bend  to  some  publish¬ 
er  friend  who  does.  Practical  man,  39,  man¬ 
aged  dailies  ten  years.  Originator  office  and 
other  systems  used  extensively.  Thorough, 
every  department;  job  manager,  estimator;  can 
make  your  paper  more  popular  than  competing 
sheets;  small  daily  considered.  Personal  rea¬ 
sons  must  locate  East.  Salary  right  if  pub¬ 
lisher  is  right.  Can  make  money  for  you.  Gilt- 
edged  references  given  and  required.  Have, 
some  money;  would  take  part  pay  in  stock.  I^ 
cation,  permanency  and  future  opportunity  prin¬ 
cipal  considerations.  Address  “CRAFTSMAN,” 
rare  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

wants  position;  19  years’  experience  in  every 
branch  of  circulation  work,  from  scrubbing 
-nail-room  tables,  mailing  clerk,  solicitor  to  cir¬ 
culation  manager;  not  a  clock-watcher,  tem¬ 
perate,  84  years  old,  married;  salary  $2,000. 
•Address  “E.  R.  R.,’’  care  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING 

and  busines^s  manager,  ten  years’  exMrience  on 
city  dailies,*  will  consider  change.  Capable,  re¬ 
liable  and  good  executive.  If  you  have  a  worth¬ 
while  proposition,  write  “L.  G.  K.,’’  care  The 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


WANTED— 

By  an  experienced  newspaper  man,  position 
as  circulation,  advertising  or  business  manager, 
who  has  ability,  knows  the  newspaper  business, 
and  is  a  consistent,  hard  worker.  Address 
“G.  F.  C..’’  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR. 

If  you,  as  publisher  or  business  manager,  are 
looking  for  a  high  class  advertising  solicitor  of 
character,  ability  and  experience,  who  can  fur¬ 
nish  ample  proof  to  this  effect,  write  “E.,’’  care 
The  Editob  and  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 


LINOTYPE  MACHINES  FOR  SALE. 

On  account  of  consolidation  df  Scranton 
Truth  with  The  Tribune- Republican,  we  have 
for  sale  four  (4)  linotype  machines:  two  (2) 
single-letter,  with  7-point  and  8-|>oint  molds,  and 
two  (2)  with  two-letter  attachments  with  uni¬ 
versal  molds 

For  quick  sale,  will  sell  the  two-letter  ma- 
:  chines  for  $1,250  each,  and  single-letter  ma- 
j  chines  for  $1,150  each,  cash,  f.  o.  b.  Scranton, 
i  TRIBUNE-REPUBLICAN,  Scranton,  Pa. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Brooklyn  Press  Club  celebrated , 
its  formal  opening  Thursday  of  last 
week  with  a  show  of  enthusiasm,  indi¬ 
cating  that  it  had  come  to  stay.  An-  I 
drew  McLean,  editor  of  the  Citizen ; 
Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  business  manager 
of  the  Standard  Union,  and  Borough  | 
President  Steers,  made  short  addresses,  i 
Shortly  after  eleven  o’clock,  when  the  i 
theaters  opened  their  doors,  automobiles  j 
were  sent  to  the  leading  houses,  and 
several  loads  of  the  best-natured  the¬ 
ater  folk  in  the  world  came  to  the  club 
and  entertained  the  members  until  ’way 
into  the  early  morning  hours. 

The  hospitality  of  Dallas’  new  $1,500,- 
000  hotel,  the  Adolphus,  was  tendered 
to  meml)ers  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Press] 
Club  last  week,  when  they  were  the  j 
guests  of  that  hostelry  at  a  dinner ; 
.served  in  the  Palm  Garden  on  the 
eighteenth  floor.  This  banquet,  compli¬ 
mentary  to  the  newspaper  men,  was  the 
first  service  in  the  Palm  Garden  of  the 
i»ew  hotel. 

The  annuaL  meeting  of  the  Pecos  Val¬ 
ley  (N.  M,)  Press  Association  took 
place  at  Roswell  last  week.  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  Crutcher  discussed  the  topic,  “The 
Doctor  and  the  Editor” ;  A.  C.  Crile 
spoke  on  the  “Preacher  and  the  Editor,” 
and  several  other  speakers  discussed 
questions  of  interest  to  the  gathered  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers. 

Norwegian  and  Danish  newspaper 
men  of  the  Northwest  met  at  Minne¬ 
apolis  Oct.  17  for  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  and  banquet  of  their  organization. 
Den  Norsk-Dauske  Presseforeniug. 

THE  NEW  POSTAL  LAW. 

Mr.  Moffett  Thinks  the  Government 
Ought  to  Pay  for  the  Word 
"Advertisement.” 

W.  E.  Moffett,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Leader,  in  talking  to  a 
representative  of  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  expressed  his  opinion 
of  that  part  of  the  new  law  that  com¬ 
pels  newspapers  to  put  the  word  “a  '  /er- 
tisement”  on  advertisements  set  with 
news  heads,  as  follows:  ] 

“For  my  part  I  am  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  idea,  and  feel  that  all  papers 
can  render  a  bill  to  the  Government  for 
the  space  taken  up  by  that  word,  espe-  ■ 
daily  when  the  word  necessitates  one  < 
extra  line.  Surely  some  one  should  pay  ■ 
for  the  space;  and,  since  the  Govern-  | 
ment  orders  it,  why  not  look  to  it  for  1 
payment  ?”  J 

Griffith  to  Edit  Semi-Monthly.  | 

William  Griffith,  formerly  editor  of  ; 
McCall’s  Magazine,  has  taken  the  edi-  , 
torship  of  the  Semi-Monthly  Magazine 
Section  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  the  Boston  Globe,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  I^st.  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  , 
the  San  Francisco  Call,  the  St.  Louis  ( 
Glpbe-Democrat,  the  Cincinnati  En-  . 

Suirer,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  , 
•maha  Bee,  with  offices  in  the  Fifth  ^ 
Avenue  Building,  Twenty-third  street  , 
and  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City. 


CARL  J.  BENNETT, 

PRESIDENT  BUFFALO  AD  CLUB. 


It  pays  to  make  honest  cir¬ 
culation  statements.  The 
Los  Angeles  Record  and  San 
Diego  Sun  have  never  had  a 
circulation  statement  ques¬ 
tioned,  because  they  have 
always  stood  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  examination  and  found 
to  be  correct.  Both  papers 
have  the  largest  city  circu¬ 
lation. 


SAN  ANTONIO  PRESS  CLUB. 

It  Elect*  New  Officer*  and  Start*  in 
for  a  Bu*y  Winter. 

Members  of  the  Press  Club,  of  San 
Antonio  are  making  plans  for  active 
operations  during  the  winter  season. 
Many  newspaper  men  visit  the  pictur¬ 
esque  old  city  each  year,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  club  to  aid  them  in  en¬ 
joying  the  climate  and  other  things. 

The  following  new  officers  were 
elected  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  club:  President,  Joseph  Emerson 
Smith,  Sunday  editor  of  the  San  Anto¬ 
nio  Express;  vice-president,  Louis  De 
Nette,  San  Antonio  Light;  George  D. 
Armistead,  staff  correspondent  of  the 
Express;  Earl  McCloud,  assistant  city 
editor  of  The  Light;  directors,  Mose 
C.  Harris,  editor.  The  Texas  Republic, 
and  Carl  Runge;  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Charles  G.  Norton,  in  charge  of 
the  press  department  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Members  of  the  club  have  recently 


Nine  Months’  Growth 

of  the  Sunday  Edition  of 

The  New  York  Times 

In  nine  montht  of  1912  The 
New  York  Timet  puhlithed 
2,079,374  lines  of  advertisements, 
compared  wvith  1,823,183  lines  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1911, 
a  gain  of  256,191  lines,  a  growth 
greatly  exceeding  the  combined 
increase  of  three  othet  New 
York  Sunday  newspapers. 


taken  up  golf.  As  a  result  of  the  work 
i  of  the  newspaper  men,  the  Laurel  I 
I  Heights  Golf  Club  has  doubled  in  mem-  j 
bership  during  the  last  two  months.  , 
!  With  only  two  exceptions,  every  mem-  j 
ber  of  the  editorial  department  of  the 
i  Light  has  become  “addicted”  to  the  I 
game.  Col.  Charles  S.  Diehl  and  Harri-  j 
son  L.  Beach  are  also  great  golfers.  I 

'  Old  Friend*  Meet  Through  E.  and  P. 

The  Pitt.sburgh  Leader. 

Oct.  14,  1912.  ! 

I  The  Editor  and  Publisher  is  a  great  j 
'  publication  for  all  interested  in  news¬ 
paper  work,  in  that  it  not  only  keeps 
you  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on, 
but  it  also  keeps  you  in  touch  with  the 
i  work  of  your  friends  and  acquaint-  ] 
i  ances.  The  last  issue  gave  me  infor-  ' 

!  mation  about  a  friend  1  had  not  heard  I 

!  of  for  ten  years — two  friends  have  been  j 
]  brought  together  through  The  Editor  1 
I  AND  Publisher.  1 

I  Yours  sincerely, 

William  E.  Moffett,  i 

Advertising  Manager,  i ' 


Advertisers  who  have  always 
used  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIB¬ 
UNE  because  of  its  Quality 
Circulation  well  know  that  its 
Increase  in  Quantity  involves 
no  sacrifice  of  Character,  and 
that  its  readers  can  be  reached 
through  no  other  paper. 


October  19,  1912. 

The  Fresno  (Cal.)  Tribune,  estab¬ 
lished  since  1905,  has  kicked  the  bucket. 


The 

Philadelphia 
German  Daily  Gazette 

carries  more 
Local  and  General 
Advertising 
than  any  other 
German  daily 
published  in 
this  country. 

HOWARD  C.  STORY 

Publishers’  Representative 
New  York: 

806  Nassaa-Beekman  Bldg. 

Chicago :  Philadelphia : 

1 100  Boyce  Bldg.  924  Arch  St. 


DEMOCRAT 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ask  somebody  whose  word  you 
know  stands  for  clear,  clean  truth 
regarding  newspapers. 

ASK 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


YOU  IVf  UST  USE  THE 

UOS  AINOEUES 

EXAMIINBR 

to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 
Sunday  Circulation  t  AAA 
MORE  THAN  -  -  I 


GET  THE  BEST  ALWAYS! 

^ittaburg 

Greater  Plttsbnrit’s  Greatest 
Newspaper 

VyAIXAb*  O.  BKOOU  flOXACB  11.  POKD 

Brunswick  Bldg.  People*  G*a  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 


The  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Times 

Only  Democratic  daily 
in  Fifth  Congressional  District 

THE  PnrSBURG 
PRESS 

H. .  ih.  Largest 

D«lly  anel  StinelAy 

CIRC1JL.AT10N 
IN  PITTSBURG 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  GLASS,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 


raoTOENcmi; 


THE  NEW  ASSOCIATION. 

Dockrell  Make*  a  Single  Criticism  of 
the  Plan  of  the  Organization. 

When  Thomas  E.  Dockrell  was  asked 
for  his  opinion  of  the  new  association 
recently  organized  to  promote  and  de¬ 
velop  newspaper  advertising,  he  said : 

“Any  association  sending  more  men 
into  the  field  to  preach  the  power 
of  the-  press  is  in  line  with  progress. 
The  opportunities  for  daily  newspaper 
advertising  are  so  enormous  that  the 
field  has  only  been  scratched.  Any  man 
who  is  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  mer¬ 
chandizing  to-day  knows  that  changes 


are  taking  place  which  must  result  in 
enormous  increase  in  volume  of  daily 
newspaper  advertising. 

“I  have  one  criticism  to  offer  of  the 
plan  suggested.  This  association  plans 
to  solocit  advertising  for  all  its  members 
‘as  a  whole’ — ‘as  a  unit.’  Very  few  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  equal  distribution  all 
over  the  United  States  and,  therefore, 
cannot  equally  advertise.  The  whole 
weakness  of  magazine  advertising,  apart 
from  limited  circulation,  is  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  varying  advertising  to  suit 
varying  conditions,  and  the  words  ‘de^ 
velopment  of  national  or  foreign  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  the  newspapers  as  a  unit 


THE  GRAND  FORKS 
EVENING  TIMES 

AND 

MORNING  HERALD 

offer  advertisers  a  combined  paid  circulation  of  over 
20,000  copies  per  day — entering  one  home  in  every 
three  of  the  Northern  half  of  the  State  of  NORTH 
DAKOTA — twenty  per  cent,  only  of  the  circulation 
of  these  aggressive  papers  being  in  the  City  of  Grand 
Forks  and  East  Grand  Forks. 

Less  than  one  per  cent,  duplication  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  these  two  prosprous  dailies. 

N.  B.  BLACK,  General  Manager 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives; 
CARPENTER-SCHEERER  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
New  York  Office:  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.  Chicago  Office:  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


and  not  any  portion  thereof  less  than  ' 
air  show  that  somewhere  behind  this 
plan  lies  a  dominant  desire  for  solicita¬ 
tion  rather  than  education. 

“I  shall  be  interested  in  seeing  what 
manner  of  solicitation  and  education  will  ' 
be  decided  upon.  The  development  of  : 

I  national  advertising'  in  newspapers  calls  i 
for  big,  broad  treatment.  Its  utility  is  i 
so  obvious  and  its  results  so  effective  to  I 
manufacturer  and  retailer  alike  that  its  i 
doctrine  can  be  backed  with  the  enthu-  | 
siasm  of  the  fanatic,  the  fervor  of  the  ; 
evangelist  and  the  cool,  logical,  common  I 
[,  sense  of  the  financier.’’  I 

I  COMMENDS  OUR  ENTERPRISE. 

Brazilian  Editor  Finds,  However, 
That  We  Tend  Toward  Sen- 

1 

sationalism. 

American  newspapers  are  the  most 
;  enterprising  in  the  world,  according  to 
,  Count  Candida  de  Almeida,  of  Rio  de 
I  Janeiro,  Brazil,  who  was  a  guest  of  De- 
i  troit,  Mich.,  last  week  with  other  mem- 
'  bers  of  the  International  Chambers  of  ! 

I  Commerce. 

1  Count  .Almeida  is  owner  and  editor  of  ' 
i  Brazil’s  largest  newspaper,  the  Journal  i 
!  do  Brazil,  which  is  published  in  Rio  de  ' 
Janeiro,  and  claims  a  daily  circulation  ' 
j  of  nearly  100,000.  He  was  appointed  by  i 
the  Brazilian  Government  a  delegate  to 
the  Congress  of  Commerce  bodies. 

“My  observations  since  I  have  been 
I  in  this  country  move  me  to  commend 
the  American  newspaper  publisher  for 
his  wonderful  enterprise,”  said  Count 
.Mmeida.  “He  has  a  great  mission  of 
education  and  enlightenment  to  fulfill 
:  and  he  fulfills  it  well, 
i  “If  I  were  inclined  to  criticize  Ameri- 
!  can  newspapers.  I  should  say  that  they, 

!  perhaps,  run  a  little  too  much  to  sensa- 
i  tionalism,  but  probably  this  is  necessary 
]  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in 
'  a  country  where  everything  is  hustle  and 
i  bustle,  and  no  place  for  the  laggard.” 


Chasing  Out  Fakers  in  London. 

The  police  authorities  are  endeavoring 
to  suppress  the  advertisements  of  palm- 
I  istry,  fortune  telling  and  crystal  gazing. 

,  Professors  of  these  arts  have  been  cau¬ 
tioned  not  to  continue  to  advertise. 

;  Warnings  have  also  been  given  to  the 
i  managements  of  certain  periodicals  in 
I  which  the  announcements  to  which  ob- 
jjection  is  now  being  taken  have  ap 
peared.  The  use  of  hoardings,  sandwich 
I  boards  and  door  plates  is  included  in 
j  the  prohibition.  The  rather  uncertain 
!  method  of  publicity  represented  by  the 
I  distribution  of  handbills  has  also  been 
1  prohibited  by  the  police  authorities  with- 
I  in  six  miles  of  Charing  Cross. — Adver¬ 
tising,  London. 


**Trj  our  perfecting  News  at 
5  cents.  It  is  guaranteed  not 
to  smut  or  offset  and  is  black 
and  clean.** 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 

F.  E.  OKIE  CO. 

MsBufsctnrsr*  Fins  PriaMug  laka 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


The  Chicago  Examiner’s  Statement 
to  the  U.  S.  Government 

From  Chicago  Examiner,  October  7th 

The  Examiner  management  was  advised  by  counsel  that  the  Congressional  enactment  known  as  the  Newspaper 
Law  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  therefore  void.  But  as  there  is  nothing  The  Examiner  desires  to  con¬ 
ceal,  the  accompanying  statement  has  been  filed  with  the  Federal  authorities  and  given  publicity.  We  beg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  advertisers  to  the  fact  that  circulation  figures  were  generally  maintained  in  face  of  dis¬ 
turbed  conditions  owing  to  a  strike  of  pressmen  and  stereotypers. 


Average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication 
sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  of  this  state¬ 
ment:  Daily,  204,289;  Sunday,  503,216. 

ILLINOIS  PUBLISHING  AND  PRINTING  CO. 

by  H.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  5th  day  of  October,  1912. 

E.  J.  BANGS,  Notary  Public. 

(SEAL) 

(My  commission  expires  January  18,  1914.) 


85%  of  The  Examiner’s  daily  circulation  and  67%  of  the  Sunday  circulation  is  within  the  Chicago  District.  The 
Chicago  Examiner  has  more  circulation  in  Chicago  by  many,  many  thousands  than  any  other  morning  News¬ 
paper  and  The  Chicago  Sunday  Examiner  exceeds  the  total  circulation  of  any  other  Chicago  Sunday  newspaper 
by  over  200,000  copies. 


M.  D.  HUNTON 
220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


E.  C.  BODE 

Hearst  Building,  Chicago 
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SINS  OF  THE  ADVERTISING  MAN. 

Address  of  Alfred  W.  McCann  Before  the  Advertising  Affilia¬ 
tion  at  Rochester — Speaker  Shows  How  Fraudulent  State¬ 
ments  Made  in  Ad  Columns  Have  Done  Much  Harm 
to  Many  Classes  of  People. 

By  Alfred  W.  McCenn, 

.Id-K-ertistna  Manager  of  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.  New  Vork 


The  public  schools  of  America  are 
teaching  the  younger  generation  the 
alphabet,  with  the  object  aw>arently  that 
they  may  be  able  to  read  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertisements  of  future 
years. 

Every  man  here  knows  that  the 
schoolboy  and  girl  are  only  going 
through  the  preliminary  stages  of  their 
education.  Modern  America  having  been 
taught  to  read,  to  multiply,  divide  ana 
subtract,  has  been  educated  by  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  writers  and  the 
writers  of  advertisements. 

This  statement  may  seem  at  a  glance 
to  be  thoughtlessly  and  impulsively  ut¬ 
tered.  Considered  seriously,  however, 
its  obvious  truth  is  appalling.  America 
is  educated  by  the  advertising  man. 

.Advertising  writers,  as  a  rule,  are 
interested  in  projecting  selfish  ideas. 
Their  purpose  is  to  sell  something  that 
pays  somebody  a  profit.  Everything  ■ 
they  write  is  necessarily  colored  by  that  | 
cash  consideration.  In  not  realizing  that  i 
the  advertising  man  is  a  great  teacher  ‘ 
of  the  common  people,  he  lias  not  given  ‘ 
much  thought  to  the  morals  of  his  j 
teaching  nor  to  his  responsibility  in  ' 
scattering  untruth.  ! 

The  home  life  of  .America  has  been  I 
invaded  by  the  printed  page.  The  news-  I 
paper  and  magazine  enter  the  family  i 
circle  and  impress  themselves  for  good  j 
or  evil  upon  father,  mother  and  child,  j 

HE.VRD  IN  MIU.IONS  OF  HOMES. 

Under  the  lamp  on  the  library  table 
of  twenty  million  homes  to-night  the 
voice  of  the  advertising  man  will  be 
heard.  God  help  us,  for  many  of  us 
know  not  what  we  do. 

The  advertising  man  has  taught  the 
consumptive  that  his  misery  and  despair 
can  be  swallowed  up  in  a  teaspoonful 
of  this  or  that  advertised  nostrum. 

The  advertising  man  has  sidetrackea 
the  unhappy  victim  of  the  great  white 
plague  from  the  real,  sensible,  whole¬ 
some  things  that  might  have  given  him 
a  claim  on  life  and  has  substituted  in¬ 
stead  a  silly  and  superstitious  faith  in 
the  virtues  of  his  profitable  alcohol  and 
chloroform. 

The  advertising  man  has  taught  the, 
young  and  ignorant  mother  the  means 
of  stupefying  her  crying  baby  by  the 
aid  of  the  morphine  with  which  the 
profitable  soothing  syrup  is  loaded. 

The  advertising  man  has  inspired  the 
head  of  the  growing  family  to  invest 
his  frugal  savings  of  many  years  in 
visionary  land  schemes  which  rob  his 
family  of  the  pittance  that  they  need. 

The  advertising  man  has  spread  the 
gospel  th»t  this  or  that  whiskey  pro¬ 
vides  the  foundation  of  youth;  that  this 
or  that  mixture  will  cure  asthma,  diph¬ 
theria,  catarrh,  pneumonia,  gallstones, 
appendicitis,  typhoid,  kidney  disease. 
Bright’s  disease,  blood  poison. 


IMPROPER  TEACHING. 

The  advertising  man  has  taught  thou¬ 
sands  that  they  need  not  worry  about 
the  physician  when  the  advertised  can¬ 
cer  cure  is  so  near  at  hand. 

The  advertising  man  has  taught  thou¬ 
sands  of  poor  and  gullible  creatures  that 
this  or  that  piece  of  nickeled  gas  pipe 
will  cure  any  disease  which  improper 
habits  may  develop. 

The  advertising  man  has  taught  the 
people  in  one  column  how  to  use  habit¬ 
forming  nostrums  containing  opium, 
cocaine,  codeine,  heroin,  chloroform, 
morphine,  and  in  another  column  has 
taught  it  that  in  the  hundred  sanita¬ 
riums  in  the  United  States  where  drug- 
addicts  are  treated  there  is  hope. 

The  advertising  man  has  taught  the 
people  to  forget  about  the  simple,  old- 
fashioned,  life-sustaining  foods  of 
Mother  Nature  by  spreading  before 
the  public  gaze  the  wonderful  allure¬ 
ments  of  this  or  that  denatured  by¬ 
product  of  the  corn,  wheat  and  rice 
mill,  advertised  under  fanciful,  profit¬ 
able  and  misleading  labels. 

The  advertising  man  has  taught  the 
people  to  use  a  hundred  lifeless  foods, 
the  only  excuse  for  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  they  stand  on  a 
money-crazed  foundation  of  dollars  and 
cents. 

In  this  regard  the  false  teacher  has 
been  peculiarly  and  terribly  guilty.  He 
does  not  know  that  in  the  year  of  1910, 
j  through  habits  of  life  so  abnormal  that 
they  would  not  support  life,  235.2()2 
children  under  ten  years  of  age  died  in 
the  United  States. 

The  advertising  man  does  not  know 
to  what  extent  he  has  been  responsible 
by  his  mercenary  gospel  for  these  un¬ 
timely  deaths  tabulated  by  the  Census 
Director  of  Mortality  Statistics  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

AFFLICTION  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

The  advertising  man  does  not  know 
that  in  the  year  1912  a  bulletin  issued 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  declared  that  one  million  school 
[  children  in  America  have  tuberculosis 
I  in  some  form ;  that  five  millions  are  suf- 
;  fering  from  malnutrition ;  that  six  mil- 
j  lions  have  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids  or 
;  enlarged  cervical  glands;  that  ten  mil- 
!  lions  have  defective  teeth ;  that  fifteen 
!  millions  need  attention  for  physical 
j  defects  which  are  directly  the  result  of 
I  artificial  habits  with  regard  to  food  and 
]  drink. 

The  advertising  man  has  taught  the 
people  that  their  pale  and  anemic 
i  bread,  biscuits,  crackers,  cakes,  cookies, 
and  their  lifeless  puddings  and  artificial 
1  syrups  and  candies  are  among  the  most 
nutritious  foods,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  deliberately  robbea 
i  of  the  vitalizing  substances  with  which 


I  wise  Mother  Nature  has  endowed  them 
in  their  natural  state, 
i  The  advertising  man  has  been  indeed 
I  a  teacher.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  has 
'  always  taught  evil.  I  do  mean  that  he 
I  has  taught  so  much  evil  that  it  is  neces- 
■  sary  for  him  now  to  stop  and  look  back 
I  upon  the  wreckage  which  he  has  made 
in  order  that  he  may  rise  up  equal  to 
the  task  and  correct  the  fearful  abuses 
i  for  which  he  has  been  responsible. 

VICIOUSNESS  OF  FRAUDULENT  PUBLICITY. 

The  subject  of  false,  misleading  or 
fraudulent  advertising  on  its  surface 
has  none  of  the  attributes  of  horror 
which  accompany  a  Rosenthal  or  a  Zelig 
murder.  Its  evil  is  slow  moving,  subtle, 
insidious.  It  poisons  the  very  wells  of 
life.  It  puts  self-interest  and  personal 
profit  above  community  welfare.  It  for¬ 
gets  in  its  greed  that  there  is  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  San  Francisco  who  has  three 
little  sons  and  an  advertising  man  in 
New  York  who  has  three  little  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  that  these  two  men — ^so  loving 
of  their  children,  so  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of  those  children,  are  now  pre¬ 
paring  the  conditions  which  those  chil¬ 
dren  will  face  twenty  years  hence  when 
they  meet  and  marry. 

W'e  cannot  be  guilty  and  fail  to  suffer. 

As  individuals  we  are  so  intimately 
interwoven  into  the  fabric  of  human 
life  that  we  cannot  tear  a  single  thread 
and  keep  the  cloth  from  damage.  Every 
misstep  carries  us  into  darkness,  and 
the  darkness  is  for  ourselves  and  our 
own  flesh  and  blood.  The  advertising 
man  has  made  for  himself  a  field  of 
service  which,  when  properly  admin¬ 
istered,  is  among  the  noblest,  most  pow¬ 
erful  and  most  influential  vocations  of 
i  life. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  REFORM. 

The  spirit  of  reform  which  we  now 
behold  sweeping  over  the  country  is 
stirring  among  us.  We  are  not  to  be 
laggards  in  a  renaissance.  We  are  here 
to  purge  our  body  of  the  disease  which 
already  has  started  us  downward  to  a 
decline  and  fall.  We  are  brave  enough 
as  men  to  admit  our  wrongs  and  to  set 
about  repairing  them. 

The  publisher  has  been  our  co-partner 
in  evil.  He  and  we  have  fattened  the 
wretched  manufacturer,  who  lives  upon 
the  weakness,  ignorance,  love  of  ease 
and  gullibility  of  the  masses.  He  must 
join  with  us,  not  smoothly  and  suavely 
and  with  a  velvety  show  of  virtue,  but 
with  a  grip  of  iron. 

If  he  does  not,  hell  has  no  abyss  with 
depth  -enough  to  hold  us  all.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  will  tumble  into  the  pit  first.  It 
is  up  to  him  to  help  to  fit  it  with  a  lid, 
for  the  day  is  coming  when  men  who 
have  lost  their  children  by  way  of  per¬ 
nicious  information  will  realize  just 
how  the  murder  has  been  done,  and 
there  will  be  an  accounting  and  a  reck¬ 
oning  with  the  mob. 

No  one  believed  such  things  would 
come  in  the  past.  They  do  not  believe 
so  now.  Our  children  are  going  to  pay 
the  price.  They  are  paying  it  now. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 


The  Moline  (Ill.)  Evening  Mail  is 
running  a  popularity  contest  for  the 
young  ladies  of  Moline,  in  which  $-5,000 
j  in  prizes  are  offered. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Corriere  Del  West 
Publishing  Co. ;  capital,  $10,000.  In¬ 
corporators;  Frank  La  Pina,  Fred  La 
Pina  and  G.  B.  Randazza. 

Locansport,  Ind.  —  Journal-Tribune 
Co. ;  capital  stock,  $60,000.  Directors : 
Benjamin  F.  Keesling,  Edgar  F.  Metz¬ 
ger,  Harry  C.  Metzger. 

Carterville,  Mo. — Missourian  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  capital,  $2,750.  Incorpora¬ 
tors:  Robert  L.  Moore,  Bertha  L. 

Barre  and  A.  B.  Glenn. 

Chicago,  Ill. — Shirley  Press;  capital, 
$7,500.  Incorporated  by  Jule  F.  Brower, 
M.  L.  Porter  and  Frank  Peska. 

South  Bend,  Ind. — Polish  Publishing 
Association;  capital  stock,  $20,000;  will 
publish  a  daily  newspaper.  Incorpora¬ 
tors:  Stanley  Szalewski,  Luke  Granza 
and  others. 

Kingsville,  Tex.  —  The  Publishing 
Co. ;  capital  stock  $5,000 ;  incorporated 
by  R.  C.  Mecklin,  W.  A.  Mecklin  and 
others. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — Daily  Gazette 
Co. ;  capitalized  at  $100,000,  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  firm  of  Chilton,  MacCorkle 
&  Chilton  as  incorporators. 

Joplin,  Mo.  —  News-Herald  News¬ 
paper  Co. ;  capital,  $2,000,  to  publish  a 
newspaper  for  fifty  years.  Incorpora¬ 
tors:  P.  E.  Burton,  James  F.  Farrar 
and  E.  D.  Royse. 

Norfolk,  Va. — The  News  Publishing 
Co. ;  capital,  $5,500.  Branch  Johnston, 
president;  O.  R.  Keiley,  vice-<president ; 
Hammond  Johnson,  secretary-treasurer. 

La  Grande,  Ore. — Examiner  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.;  capitalization  of  $25  000. 

Nassau,  Mich. — Pioneer  Times  Co.; 
capital,  $5,000. 


New  Orleans  Item  Increase*  Size. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  New 
Orleans  Item  increased  its  size  from  seven 
to  eight  columns.  This  change,  it  is 
said,  makes  that  paper  the  largest  daily 
in  the  State.  The  Item  has  made  a  rec¬ 
ord  growth  under  the  present  ownership, 
and  only  recently  installed  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  worth  of  new  machin¬ 
ery.  Last  April  the  Item  made  a  house 
to  house  canvass  of  the  city  to  deter¬ 
mine  accurately  in  just  how  many  homes 
the  paper  is  a  welcome  visitor.  The 
information  obtained  is  open  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  advertisers. 


Magazine  Advertising  Slumps. 

The  following  magazines  show  big 
losses  in  their  September  issues  as  com¬ 
pared  with  September,  1911  v 

Lines. 

, — September — ^ 


Everybody’s  . 

McClure’s  . 

1912. 
.  22,176 

1911. 

82,071 

.  19,612 

28.452 

Review  of  Reviews . 

. 21,740 

24,080 

Munsey  . 

.  13,326 

22,246 

Scribner’s  . 

. 13,017 

17,178 

American  . 

.  10,591 

18,182 

Harper’s  . 

Ainslee’s  . 

.  11,760 

14,868 

.  6,272 

7,532 

Pearson  . 

.  2,693 

6,496 

No  Men  to  Gather  Sheaves. 

Rex  G.  White,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Daily  News,  visited  Fargo,  N.  D.,  early 
in  October  to  investigate  the  labor  situ¬ 
ation  in  North  Dakota.  He  found  an 
immense  crop  of  wheat  standing  in 
shock  because  of  lack  of  men  to  garner 
in  the  sheaves. 


THE  NEWS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Circulation  for  Aug.,  1912 

99,211 

The  Leading  DISPLAY  and 
CLASSIFIED  Advertising 
Medium  in  New  York  State 
outside  of  New  York  Chy. 
EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Edito'  awl  Prop*r 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  Forsica  R*,.  asalstirss 
ChicBZo  N*w  I'arfc  City 

rmnaiaa  GaaUUm.  220  RM  Avcaat 


In  Omaha 
In  St.  Paul 
In  Minneapolis 

The  Daily  News 

of  course 

Best  Advertising  Buys  in  the  Best  Cities 
of  the  Middle  West 

Stesdy  Advertising  Increases  snd  Regulsr 
Renewal*  Prove  Our  Claims 

Foreign  Advertising  Department. 

C.  D.  BERTOLET,  Manager. 

Kansas  City.  Boyce  Eldg.,  Ne'”  York, 
O.G.  Davies.  Chicago.  J.  F.  Amtisdeu 


BUMPER  CROPS 
Now  Get  Youra 


Detroit  Saturday  Night 

is  an  esbblished  factor  in  the  newspaper  life  oi 
Detroit  and  Michigan.  Its  influence  advances 
beyond  the  hounds  oi  its  home  community,  and 
in  this  larger  influence  there  have  come  both  to 
the  readers  oi,  and  the  advertisers  in,  DETROIT 
SATURDAY  NIGHT  a  larger  measure  ol 
personal  profit. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

H.  L.  SELDEN  A  CO.  GEO.  H.  ALCORN 
Peoples  Css  BUg.  Tribaoe  Bldg. 

CnCAGO  NEW  YORK 


People 
That  Know 

a  good  paper  also  know  good 
merchandise. 

^  The  Pittsburgh  Sun  is  a 
pa|>er  of  acknowledged  excellence. 

THE  PinSBURGH  SUN 

EMIL  M.  SCHOLZ,  General  Manager 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN, 
Foreign  Representatives, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 
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NORTHWESTERN  NEWS. 

Newcwriter*’  Banquet  —  Editor*  in 
and  Out  of  Politic* — Chance*  in 
Staff* — A  Scoop  That  Wa*  a  Killer 
— New  York  Reporter’*  Plight  in 
Butte — How  New*paper*  Are  Con¬ 
forming  to  New  Po*tal  Law. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

Butte,  Mont.,  Oct.  14. — The  members 
of  the  Butte  Newswriters’  Association 
gave  their  second  annual  banquet  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  6.  and  in  every  respect  it  was 
a  joyous  affair.  Every  member  of  the 
association  was  present  and  the  manag¬ 
ing  editors  and  business  managers  were  - 
guests  of  the  writers.  Charles  Copen-  I 
harve,  of  the  Butte  office  of  the  Ana-  ' 
conda  Standard,  presided  as  toastmaster,  ; 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  good  talk  put 
over  by  Charles  C.  Cohan,  Harry  A. 
Gallwey,  Charles  F.  Degelman,  W.  W.  1 
Walsworth,  John  Condon,  James  A.  I 
Berry,  Charles  T.  Shearer,  Harold  | 
(Jeff)  Crary,  “Spike”  Haynes  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Browne. 

The  Republican  State  convention  of¬ 
fered  to  hand  the  nomination  for  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  to  Charles  Copenharve,  j 
but  he  said  “nix,”  and  he  will  remain  ; 
in  the  newspaper  business.  Ed  Cooney,  ; 
postmaster  at  Great  falls,  editor  and  i 
part  owner  of  the  Leader,  was  promised  j 
the  nomination  for  Governor,  but  after  ' 
he  had  gone  into  the  game  and  lined  i 
up  the  nomination,  political  expediency  i 
put  in  its  work  and  Cooney  got  the  | 
double-cross  instead.  Leo  Faust,  editor  j 
of  the  Libby  News,  received  the  nomi-  ! 
nation  for  Railroad  Commissioner.  j 

A  FEW  personals.  ! 

James  A.  Berry,  famous  as  chairman,' 
of  the  “Taft  Committee,”  on  the  staff  | 
of  the  evening  Inter- Mountain,  has  been,  j 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  coun-  1 
ty  clerk  and  recorder  in  Butte,  and  his  | 
election  seems  assured.  i 

W.  W.  Walsworth,  editor  and  man-  j 

ager  of  the  Standard  in  Butte,  has  been  ' 
promoted  to  the  position  of  managing 
editor  of  the  Standard,  succeeding  J.  H. 
Durston,  retired. 

Charles  F.  Degelman,  for  twelve 
years  court-house  man  on  the  Dany  \ 
Miner,  has  resigned  his  position  and  1 
gone  to  San  Diego,  Cal.  John  Con-  i 
don  has  been  transferred  to  the  court  i 
house  and  E.  J.  McLaughlin,  of  the  ! 
Missoula  Sentinel,  has  been  added  to  I 
the  Miner  force.  ! 

Senator  Eggleston,  associate  editor  ■ 
on  the  Standard,  has  returned  from  his 
vacation,  much  improved  in  health. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  good  men  in  | 
Butte  and  a  number  of  places  are  open 
on  the  papers.  ! 

THE  SUICIDE  CAME  TO.  j 

Talking  about  scoops:  It  was  near  | 
press  time  one  morning  and  the  dog¬ 
watch  man  on  the  Standard  got  a  report 
of  a  suicide  in  a  saloon.  The  coroner 
took  charge  of  the  body  and  the  Stand¬ 
ard  had  the  story  of  the  man  who  took 
poison  and  dropped  dead.  When  the 
corpse  was  laid  out  it  revived  and  thei 
“suicide”  went  home,  but  it  was  too  late  I 
to  stop  the  story.  When  the. paper  got  , 
on  the  street  the  man  read  the  account 
of  his  suicide  and  instantly  made  good. 
The  coroner  got  him  again  and  kept 
him. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Manage¬ 
ment,  Circulation,  Etc.,  of 

The  Memphis  News  Scimitar 

Published  Daily,  Except  Sunday,  at  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912. 

President — Gilbert  D.  Kaine,  Memphis  Tenn. 

Managing  Editor — M.  W.  Connolly,  Memphis,  Tenn.  . 

Publisher — Memphis  News  Scimitar  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Owners — (Stockholders  owning  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  total  capitalization): 
Gilbert  D.  Raine,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Gilbert  D.  Raine,  Jr.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Julia  Raine-Hawley,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Raine  McMillin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Pettey,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ingram,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  securities: 

Bonds — $150,000  bonds,  negotiable,  and  hence  not  known  at  this  writing  the  names 
of  the  holders,  and  no  other  securities. 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months 

preceding  the  date  of  this  statement  was .  38,984 

Employes  .  303 

Service  rendered  .  710 

Returns  .  1,414 

Advertisers  .  231 

Exchanges  . ' .  129 

Samples  .  391 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  Oct.  4,  1912. 
[Seal.] 

My  commission  expires  Jan.  26,  1914. 


Total,  paid  and  unpaid .  42,162 

GILBERT  D.  RAINE. 

CU  I.J  J  .  u  X  ^  .  ......  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  Oct.  4,  1912. 

[Seal.]  •  A.  J.  WILLIFORD, 

My  commission  expires  Jan.  26,  1914.  Notary  Public. 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication,  sold  or  distributed, 

through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers,  during  the  six  months  preceding 

the  date  of  this  statement  was:  jn  Memphis 

and  Shelby  C'ounty.  Country.  Total. 

Paid  .  19,977  19,007  38,984 

Unpaid — 

Employes  .  303  ...  .... 

Service  .  142  568  .... 

Returns  .  755  659  .... 

Advertisers  .  ...  231  .... 

Exchanges  .  ...  129  .... 

Samples  .  210  181  .... 


Country. 

19,007 


Total,  paid  and  unpaid...  21,387  20,775  42,162 

GILBERT  D.  RAINE, 

_  .  ,  .  .  u  r  r.  ..  ......  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  Oct.  4,  1912. 

I  Seal.]  A.  J.  WILLIFORD, 

My  commission  expires  Jan.  26,  1914.  Notary  Public. 

The  News  Scimitar’s  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  its  editor  and  publisher,  except  some 
25  per  cent,  of  it,  mainly  given  to  members  of  his  family  and  his  employes.  He  has 
repeatedly  refused  to  sell  any  part  of  it.  even  at  times  when  this  would  have  made  his 
work  easier.  His  determined  purpose  has  been  to  conduct  and  furnish  Memphis  and 
this  section  a  newspaper  without  divided  control  and  without  a  diversity  of  interests 
having  a  voice  in  the  paper  that  divided  ownership  causes. 

.\  newspaper  should  be  very  much  of  a  public  institution,  and  tbe  public  should 
know  a  great  deal  about  it;  and  it  should  be  conducted  without  influence  from  any 
interest  except  the  general  public  interest.  Keeping  this  in  view,  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  News  Scimitar  has  or  owns  nothing  else,  and  has  no  other  interests  or 
income  but  from  The  News  Scimitar,  and  intends  to  keep  himself  in  this  position 

GILBERT  D.  RAINE. 

_  Editor  and  Publisher. 

PAUL  BLOCK,  Inc.,  Managers  Foreign  Advertising 

250  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Steger  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston 


New*boy  Hero  Suffer*  Relap*e.  Sunday  Journal  at  Pen*acola. 

Willie  Ruges,  the  Gary  (Ind.)  news-  'fhe  Pensacola  Journal,  heretofore 
boy  who,  a  few  weeks  ago,  allowed  sur-  published  every  morning  except  Mon- 
geons  to  amputate  his  criK>led  leg,  that  day,  has  now  put  on  a  Monday  morning 


AS  TO  MARKING  PAID  MATTER. 

Third  Po*tnia*ter-GeneraI  Interpret* 
Section  of  New  Law. 

O.  R.  Johnson,  business  manager  of 
the  Indianapolis  News,  recently  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
asking  for  its  interpretation  of  the  sec- 
,  tion  of  the  new  postal  law  requiring 
newspapers  to  mark  all  paid  editorial 
or  reading  matter  “Advertisement,”  and 
in  reply  received  from  James  J.  Britt, 

!  third  assistant  postmaster-general,  the 
I  following  statement : 

I  “While  I  hesitate  to  construe  this  por- 
i  tion  of  the  act  because  of  the  fact  that 
i  it  is  penal  in  its  nature,  and  must,  there- 
I  fore,  in  case  of  actual  violation,  be  con- 
I  strued  and  applied  by  the  courts,  never- 
j  theless,  I  will  give  you  the  department’s 
I  view  of  its  meaning. 

1  “The  purpose  of  this  portion  of  the 
act  is  obviously  to  require  publishers  to 
i  identify  as  ‘advertisements’  such  edi- 
I  torials  and  other  matter,  for  the  print- 
;  ing  of  which  the  publisher  receives  pay, 
as  are  often  concealed  under  the  guise 
;  of  regular  editorials  or  general  news 
j  matter,  such  as  textual  writeups,  dc- 
!  scriptive  news  stories,  etc.,  which  have 
1  for  the  purpose  the  calling  of  attention 
I  to  the  merits  of  things  in  which  the  ad- 
i  vertiser  is  interested.  .All  editorials  or 
I  other  matter  of  this  character  should  be 
1  signed  ‘advertisement.’ 

“However,  I  do  not  understand  the 
'  requirement  to  include  regular  display, 
classified  or  segregated  advertisements 
;  in  a  newspaper  or  periodical  where  there 
j  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  per- 
I  son  as  to  their  character,  but  if  the  ad- 
j  vertisement  is  printed  in  such  ]K>sition, 

I  or  written  up  in  such  way,  as  to  leave 
I  doubt  of  that  fact  I  think  it  should  be 
!  signed  ‘advertisement.’  In  fine,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  law 
:  to  have  every  advertisement,  in  what- 
I  ever  place,  or  in  whatever  form,  clearly 
I  recognizable  as  such.” 
i  The  lamentable  thing  about  the  new 
I  law  is  its  inadequacy.  Requiring  a 
I  newspaper  to  mark  an  editorial  or  mat¬ 
ter  run  as  news  for  which  a  valur.ble 
I  consideration  is  received,  “Advertise- 
:  ment,”  is  only  scratching  the  surface  of 
!  the  evil. 

It  is  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallow¬ 
ing  a  camel. 

i  The  Government  knows  from  the 
I  revelations  in  the  notorious  Burr  Bros. 

;  and  Scheftel  &  Co.  prosecutions  that 
display  advertising  in  leading  news- 
I  papers  was  the  decoy  that  was  used  to 
I  cheat  widows,  orphans,  pensioners  and 
]  working  girls  out  of  millions  in  these 
■  conscienceless  mining  swindles. 

I  What  should  be  required  as  a  con- 
;  dition  of  transmission  through  the 
I  mails  is  such  care  in  the  acceptance  of 
I  advertising  that  anything  that  appears 
•  in  the  newspaper  is  fit  to  run  without 
^  attaching  the  danger-signal  “Advertise¬ 
ment”  to  it. 


St.  Loui*  Trade  Pre**  Men  Elect. 

The  following  officers  and  directors 


sufficient  skin  might  be  obtained  to  graft  edition  and  Col.  Frank  L.  Mayes,  the!  tolowmg  omcers  and  directors 

UDon  the  burned  bodv  of  Miss  Ethel  Publisher,  announces  that  hereafter  he  of  the  St.  Louis-Southwestern  Trade 
upon  the  burned  body  ot  Miss  tthel  p^p^^^  ^  Press  Association  were  elected  at  the 

bmith,  has  suffered  a  relapse  and  is  re-  subscription  price  that  was  prev-  annual  meeting  of  the  association  held 

ported  to  be  in  a  serious  condition.  The  jgugjy  charged  for  six  papers.  The  last  week:  P.  H.  Litchfield,  president; 
turn  in  the  boy’s  condition  came  a  short  Journal  recently  added  the  Hearst  comic  .Mien  W.  Clark,  vice-president ;  Flint 
time  before  Miss  Smith  was  released  section  to  its  Sunday  edition  and  has  Garrison,  secretary;  H.  S.  Tuttle,  treas- 
from  the  hospital,  convalescent  and  made  other  notable  improvements  that  urer;  executive  committee,  C.  K.  Retf- 
nearly  well.  have  increased  its  popularity.  snider.  H.  R.  Strong,  E.  Percy  Noel. 
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THE  ‘‘MAN  BETWEEN”  IN  BUSINESS. 

A  Composite  Distributor  Upon  Whose  Efficiency  Largely  Rests 
the  Prosperity  of  the  Whole  Industrial  and  Social 
Organism  of  the  Day — Advertising  as  Practised 
in  Old  Roman  and  Grecian  Days. 


By  Jotepb  H.  Appel. 

Director  of  Publicity  of  the  John  H'anamabcr 
Stores,  \cie  York  and  Philadelthia. 

I  hrtraci  from  an  address  delivered  liefore 
the  Advertising  Affiliation  at  Rochester,  Oct. 
12.) 

it  is  a  common  saying  that  the  farmer,  the 
miner  and  the  manufacturer  support  the  world. 

But  there  is  another  man  who  supports  these 
three.  He  is  the  “Man  Between'’ — the  man 
who  stands  between  the  one  who  produces  and 
the  one  who  uses  the  world’s  natural  and  manu¬ 
factured  pnxlucts. 

This  ’’.Man  Between’’  is  the  Composite  Dis¬ 
tributor  of  the  world’s  wealth.  He  is  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  advertiser  and  carrier-by.|and-and-sea 
all  in  one.  He  is  the  vital  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  consumer  and  the  producer.  Upon 
his  efficiency  the  whole  industrial  and  social 
organism  of  the  day  largely  depends  for  its 
prosperity. 

The  peddler  was  the  original  merchant  -the 
first  real  "Man  Between.’’  He  was  the  buyer 
and  stix'kkeeper,  the  salesman  and  cashier,  the 
advertiser  and  delivery  man  all  in  one.  His 
park  was  his  storehouse,  his  pocket  his  bank, 
and  he  knew  none  of  the  modern  worries  about 
rent,  and  light,  and  heat;  about  discounts  and 
promissory  notes;  about  credits  and  collections. 
Nor  did  he  take  back  or  exchange  goods;  nor 
trouble  to  guarantee  his  wares;  for  he  rarely 
l>asscd  the  same  way  twice,  and  he  stopped  no¬ 
where  long  enough  to  bother  about  making 
friends  of  his  customers  to  insure  their  buying 
from  him  the  second  time. 

When  our  farmers  began  to  cluster  together 
into  villages  -  for  protection  and  social  inter, 
course — there  came  the  country  store.  The  ped¬ 
dler  lodged  in  one  place,  expanded  his  pack  into 
“stock,”  and  one  morning,  taking  his  paint 
brush,  he  wrote  over  the  door,  “John  Smith, 
Dry  Hoods  and  Notions,  Dealer  in  General 
Merchandise.” 


THE  MOIkERN  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  modern  store,  j 
for  the  country  store  was  really  the  first  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Between  the  two,  at  first  glance,  j 
there  seems  a  wide  gulf — and  between  them  in 
lioint  of  time  came  the  city  store,  the  grocery  I 
store,  the  butcher  shop,  the  hardware  store,  the  , 
tobacco  shop  and  the  tong  line  of  specialty  , 
stores;  but  the  great  department  store  of  to-day  , 
is  nothing  more  than  the  primitive  cross-roads  i 
store,  enlarged,  specialired,  universalized  and  i 
advertised.  I  emphasized  “advertised,”  for  the  ; 
single  force,  more  than  any  other,  that  devel- 
0|>ed  the  country  store  into  the  large,  powerful,  i 
service-giving  store  of  to-day  is — need  1  tell  this  ; 
body  of  men  that  this  -Mladin-force  is — .\dver- 
tisinp 

Advertising  makes  the  multiple  merchant.  .\d- 
vertising  is  the  million-tongued  salesman  that 
reaches  a  million  people  at  less  cost  than  the 
old  country  storekee|)er  could  reach  a  thousand.  ' 


THE  FIRST  ADVERTISER. 

Who  was  th'-  first  advertiser? 

If  we  are  content,  as  we  now  seem  to  be,  to 
take  our  ancestry  from  the  monkey,  we  will  not 
be  so  shocked  to  hear  that  the  pedigree  of  the 
advertiser  can  be  traced  back  to  the  serpent. 

The  devil,  I  suppose,  was  the  first  advertiser. 
He  advertised  that  apple  to  Eve.  .\nd  Eve  fell 
for  it.  Then  .\dam  fell.  .\nd  since  that  day 
the  whole  world  has  “fallen”  for  advertising, 
because  advertising  is  the  distributor  of  useful 
knowledge  and  of  useful  merchandise. 

.\dvertising  is  as  ancient  as  language  itself. 

The  very  first  word  of  barter  between  the 
cave  dwellers  was  an  advertisement.  The  hiero¬ 
glyphics  on  the  earliest  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt 
were  advertisements.  Greece  had  her  town 
crier  to  call  out  public  announcements.  Both 
Rome  and  Greece  had  their  public  inscriptions. 

.\  few  summers  ago  1  walked  through  the 
hushed  streets  of  the  disinterred  city  of  I’om- 
l>eii  and  read  her  advertisements  there  on  the 
walls  of  her  buildings.  Six  thousand  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  still  legible  in  I'ompeii. 

Most  of  tbe  Pompeiian  advertisemets  were 
election  notices.  The  words  “virum  bonum” 
(good  man)  are  often  used.  Even  in  those  ad¬ 
vertising  days  they  had  the  “puff  direct,  as  well 
as  the  puff  collateral,  and  the  puff  oblique  or 
by  implication,”  as  Sheridan  has  analyzed  them. 


I 


SOME  FOMFEIIAN  ADS. 

quaint  little  inscription  on  a  wall  in  I’om- 
I>eii  shows  an  early  tendency  toward  woman’s 
suffrage;  it  can  still  be  read: 

‘'Xla  Uttl*  Bwoothaart  U  workingr 
for  tho  oloctloii  of  Clandiaa  m  Dntim- 
▼Ir." 

There  were  sneak  thieves  then  as  now,  for 
another  Pom|>eiian  inscription  reads: 

“A  ooppor  pot  has  beon  taken  from 
ttaia  ahop.  whooTar  brlngra  it  back 
will  roceiTO  65  aeatercea.’’ 

Recalling  a  feud  between  two  nearby  towns 
of  Pompeii  and,  curiously  enough,  showing  the 
origin  of  the  word  “hook”  as  applied  to  our 


amateur  performances  when  we  say,  “Get  the  ' 
hook,”  is  this ’notice: 

“Hurrah  for  the  Puteolaneana,  rood 
luck  to  all  Huceriaaa,  a  hook  for  the 
Pompellana  and  Pltbecnaana.” 

the  hook  was  that  used  by  executioners  and  I 
attendants  of  the  amphitheater  in  dragging  i 
off  the  dead. 

This  was  the  stone  age  of  advertising,  be-  j 
fore  tbe  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  | 
habit  of  scribbling  or  cutting  out  advertise-  | 
ments  on  the  walls  was  universal.  j 

With  Guttenberg’s  discovery  came  the  age 
of  the  printed  word,  but  it  was  not  until  I 
several  hundred  years  later  that  the  printed 
advertisement  (so  called)  came  into  being.  | 
I’ntil  one  pores  over  the  dusty  tomes  in  the 
British  Museum,  he  will  not  realize  that  the 
printed  advertisement  is  not  a  modern  product, 
as  we  so  often  think,  but  that  it  existed  cen¬ 
turies  ago. 

FIRST  PRINTED  AD. 

The  first  advertisement  printed  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  said  (by  W.  C.  Antwerp,  a 
contributor  to  the  New  York  Sun)  to  have 
been  issued  by  William  Caxton,  England’s  first 
printer  and  publisher,  in  or  about  the  year 
1477.  It  consisted  of  a  little  sheet  designed 
to  attract  attention  to  a  Sarum  Urdinale, 
printed  by  Caxton,  giving  rules  for  those  offi¬ 
ciating  in  service  and  for  the  adaptation  of 
the  calendar  to  the  service  of  each  week  in  I 
accordance  with  the  almanac.  This  is  the  | 
advertisement: 

“Xf  it  pleae  ony  man  aplrltval  or : 
tamporel  to  bye  ony  pyea  (auppoved 
to  have  originally  read  “copyea,”  the 
type  “CO”  having  dropped  out)  of  two 
and  thre  comemoracloa  of  aallaburl 
vae  enpryntld  after  the  forme  of  thla 
preaent  lettre  whlche  ben  wel  and 
truly  correct,  late  hym  come  to  weat- 
moneater  In  to  tbe  almonearye  at  the 
reed  pale  and  he  ahal  have  them  good 
chepe.” 

The  latter  part  of  the  advertisement  refers, 
of  course,  to  Caxton’s  residence  in  the  1 
.\lmonry  in  the  precincts  of  Westminster 
.\bbey,  and  the  “reed  pale”  refers  to  the  sign 
on  the  house,  a  red  pale  or  per|>endicular  red 
mark  on  the  escutcheon.  ! 

A  writer  in  Chambers’  Journal,  so  long  past  ! 
as  1846,  tells  how  he  “witnessed  the  very 
birth  of  the  prolific  monster  (advertising) 
whose  many  membered  body  now  occupies  so 
large  a  share  of  public  attention.”  The  old 
publications  which  he  unearthed  were  “yellow 
and  grim  and  hoary,  some  of  them  veritablr 
patriarchs,  200  years  old.”  which  would  take 
us  back  to  1648,  and  what  is  said  to  be  the 
first  advertisement  discovered  in  any  news¬ 
paper  was  brought  to  light  in  the  Impartial 
Intelligencer  of  1648 — the  advertisement  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  theft  of  two  horses.  ; 

These  early  announcements  were  not  even  i 
marked  advertisements,  hut  were  merely  a 
-hort  official  notice  in  italics  at  the  end  of 
a  column. 

lUE  WORD  ADVERTISEMENT  COINED. 

Ill  the  Ixindon  Gazette  of  May  6,  1667,  an 
advertisement  is  for  the  first  time  called  by 
its  name,  and  it  ran  as  follows: 

ADVE&TXSEMEHT. 

“We  are  by  hla  majeaty’a  command 
to  give  notice  that  by  reaaon  of  the 
great  heata  which  are  now  growing 
on,  there  will  be  no  further  touching 
for  evil  till  Michaelmaa  next  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  all  peHaona  concerned  are  to 
forbear  their  addreaaea  till  that 
time.” 

“Touching  for  evil”  was  the  laying  on  of 
hands  by  the  King  to  cure  a  disease  of  the 
skin,  like  scrofula,  called  the  “King’s  Evil,” 
and  in  one  year  in  Lodon  it  is  reputed  that 
upwards  of  100,000  people  were  so  cured. 
The  advertisement  above  announces  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  coming  of  the  heated  term  there 
would  be  “no  further  touching  for  evil”  at 
i  that  time. 

BIRTH  OF  THE  MEDICAL  AD. 

I  Used  at  first  for  the  recovery  of  stolen  or 
'  lost  projierty,  or  as  official  announcements, 

I  advertising  soon  liegan  to  be  seized  upon  *by 
i  the  medical  quack,  and  the  I.ondon  Spectator 
of  Tulv  2,  1712,  contains  this  notice: 

“toaa  of  memory  or  forgetfulneaa 
certainly  cured  by  a  grateful  electu¬ 
ary,  percullarly  adapted  to  that  end. 
It  makea  the  head  clear  and  eaay,  the 
apirita  free,  active  and  undlaturbed 
and  revlvea  all  the  noble  facultlea  of 
the  Bonl,  enabling  thoae  whoae  mem¬ 
ory  haa  been  totally  loot  to  remember 
the  minuteat  circnmatancea  of  their 
affaire  to  a  wonder.” 

('ommercial  advertising  began  to  apjiear  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
it  is  said  an  enterprising  tobacconist  by  the 
name'  of  James  Norcock,  a  snuffmaker  and 
I>erfornier  of  I.ondon,  was  the  first  to  insert 
'  a  commercial  advertisement  in  a  newspaper. 


ADVERTISING  FIRST  GIVEN  AWAY. 

It  will  sound  rather  strange  to  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  our  modern  journals,  with  their  high 
rates  of  many  dollars  an  agate  line,  to  be 
told  that  advertising  at  first  was  not  charged 
for.  One  of  the  earliest  announcements  of 
charging  a  fixed  sum — published  in  the  Mer- 
curius  Librarius,  a  London  bookseller’s  paper, 
was: 

“To  Bhow  that  the  pnbliahera  de- 
aign  the  public  advantage  of  truth, 
they  will  accept  but  aix-pence  for  In- 
aerting  any  book,  nor  but  twelve- 
pence  for  any  other  advertlaement 
relating  to  the  trade,  unlean  It  be 
exceBBlvely  long.” 

The  next  intimation  of  price  is  in  the 
Jockey’s  Intelligencer,  which  charged  a  shil¬ 
ling  for  each  announcement  and  six-pence  for 
renewing. 

Even  more  interesting,  perhaps,  is  the  early 
history  of  advertising  in  our  own  country; 
but,  as  you  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with 
this,  I  will  pass  it  over  except  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  few  statistics,  showing  its  marvelous 
growth. 

The  first  number  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
published  in  1835,  had  but  twelve  columns  of 
text  and  four  columns  of  advertising.  To-day 
I  believe  its  record  is  371  columns  of  text 
and  525  columns  of  advertising.  The  New 
York  World,  a  few  years  ago  in  its  special 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  number,  established 
a  record  of  936  columns  for  one  day’s  adver¬ 
tising  in  one  newspaper,  running  regularly  on 
big  days  from  400  to  450  columns. 

From  1850  to  1900  the  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  United  States  increased  twenty- 
five  times.  In  1880  the  value  of  advertise¬ 
ments  published  in  American  publications  was 
(Continued  on  page  17.) 
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October  19,  1912, 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


THE  MAN  BETWEEN, 


ADVERTISING  THE  HEART. 

“It  is  true,”  I  replied,  “that  advertising  is 
in  a  sense  the  voice  of  a  store,  and  that  the 

_  advertisements  is 

hut  advertising  is  much  more 
■  t  — more  even  than 


(Continued  from  page  16.)  j 

thirty-nine  millions;  in  1890,  seventy-one  mil¬ 
lions,  and  in  1900  over  ninety-five  millions. 

From  1900  to  1912  the  increase  is  so  amaz-  ; 
ing  that  it  is  hard  to  credit  the  figures.  The  i 
Business  Bourse  of  New  York  City,  after  a 
year’s  investigation,  estimated  that  last  year — 
1911 — the  volume  of  advertising  in  the  United 
States  reached  $682,000,000,  of  which  $270,- 
000,000  was  expended  in  the  newspapers, 
$80,000,000  in  the  magazines,  and  the  balance 
in  other  ways.  In  publications  alone  this  is 
an  increase  of  neat-ly  300  per  cent,  over  1900. 

These  impressive  figures  demonstrate  even 
to  the  outsider  what  we  advertisers  know,  that 
advertising  is  the  great  dynamo  of  modern 
business — the  very  life  of  the  Composite  Mer¬ 
chant — of  the  “Man  Between.” 

Now  that  we  have  seen  the  origin  of  both 
merchandising  and  advertising  -and  the  two 
must  always  be  considered  together,  for  adver- 
tising  has  no  place  apart  from  merchandising 
in  the  economic  scheme  of  the  day — let  'us 
visualize  this  “Man  Between,”  this  Composite 
Distributor  of  the  world’s  wealth. 

THE  "man  between.” 

Look  upon  him  as  a  real  man.  Here  is  his 
head.  It  is  the  brains  of  business.  It  does 
the  thinking  and  planning  and  organizing  for 
the  whole  business  system  of  the  world.  Is 
it  not  true?  Does  not  the  merchant — -the  mul¬ 
tiple  merchant,  the  advertising  merchant — 
does  not  this  “Man  Between”  do  much  of  the 
thinking  for  not  only  the  buying  public,  but 
for  the  great  producing  public,  the  manufac¬ 
turer?  Does  he  not  study  the  field  of  distri¬ 
bution,  plot  it  out  and  then  show  the  manu¬ 
facturer  where  he  can  sell  his  wares  and  in 
what  quantities?  Does  he  not  educate  the 
people  to  buy  intelligently,  to  know  good  from 
bad  brands,  to  test  qualities  and  learn  prices 
and  values?  Does  he  not  help  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  raise  the  standard  of  his  product  and 
then  show  him  the  value  of  maintaining  that 
standard?  Does  he  not  study  the  wants  of 
the  public  and  then  show  the  manufacturer 
how  he  can  supply  those  .wants  to  their  mutual 
advantage  ? 

HEAD  WITH  A  THOUSAND  EYES. 

And  so  I  say  the  head  of  this  “Man  Be¬ 
tween”  contains  much  of  the  brains  of  the 
business  world. 

In  that  head  also  are  the  “thou&nd  eyes” 
that  never  sleep.  They  peer  forever  into  the 
corners  of  the  world  for  new  articles  of  trade. 
They  look  into  the  mines  of  Kimberly  for  dia¬ 
monds,  into  tbe  depths  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
for  pearls,  into  the  bowels  of  tbe  earth  for 
gold  and  silver,  into  the  forests  of  Africa  for 
ivory.  They  see  into  the  tents  of  the  sheik  in 
Persia  for  Oriental  rugs,  into  the  home  of 
(ihina  and  Japan  for  silks.  And  they  pene¬ 
trate  into  all  the  countless  workshops  of 
civilization,  far  and  near,  ever  searching, 
searching  for  something  new  and  better  to 
sell. 

The  “Man  Between’  has  the  “car  that  hears 
round  the  world.”  It  “hears”  by  telephone, 
telegraph,  cable,  wireless,  and  often  by  intui¬ 
tion,  of  every  new  fashion,  whim,  need,  desire, 
every  new  product  to  meet  a  new  demand  of 
the  buying  public.  At  tbe  same  time  the 
“Man  Between”  keeps  his  car  close  to  the 
ground  at  home  to  learn  the  wishes  of  its  own 
particular  clientele. 

THE  HANDS  AND  ARMS. 

The  hands  and  arms  of  the  “Man  Between” 
— the  Composite  Merchant — reach  out  into 
every  hive  of  industry  and  gather  into  the 
store  and  there  display  for  sale  these  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  world.  And  there — in  the  stores, 
in  the  stockrooms  and  behind  the  counters,  the 
hands  of  the  Composite  Merchant — the  “Man 
Between” — again  are  busy  arranging,  inspect¬ 
ing,  selling  and  wrapping  these  products. 

Carrying  the  simile  still  further,  are  not  the 
legs  and  feet  of  this  “Man  Between.”  are  they 
not  the  great  railroads  and  steamships  and  de¬ 
livery  vans  and  messenger  boys  that  finally 
distribute  the  wealth  of  the  world  into  the 
homes  of  the  people? 

I  explained  to  a  friend  recently  this  anal¬ 
ogy  between  a  real  man  and  the  Composite 
Merchant— the  “Man  Between” — and  he  said: 
“VVell,  where  do  the  lungs  come  in;  do  they 
supply  the  ‘hot  air’  in  the  advertising?” 


talk,  talk,  talk!’  of  some 
mainly  hot  air,’  l,„. 

than  the  voice  of  the  store-  _  _  _ 

-it  is  the  heart  of  any  growing  busi- 
pumping  into  the 
new  blood. 


It’s  the  record  of  actual  performance  that  should 
influence  your  selection  of  a  composing  machine. 

I  Actual  Users  of  I 


its  lungs-  __  _  _ 

ness.  Advertising  keeps 

various  parts  of  business  fresh  . . . 

It  keeps  business  alive  and  healthy  and  makes 
it  grow.  It  keeps  merchandise  in  circulation, 
and  this  insures  fresh,  clean,  new  stocks. 

But  advertising  has  another  function.  As 
the  human  heart  is  the  seat  of  confidence,  so 
advertising,  the  Heart  of  Business,  is  largely 
the  gencratoi'  and  conserver  of  confidence  and 
character  in  business. 

When  we  say  a  man’s  heart  is  right,  we 
believe  in  the  man — we  have  confidence  in 
him.  A  business  to  be  successful  must  be  be¬ 
lieved  in.  It  must  have  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  That  confidence  comes  largely  through 
advertising,  backed  by  right  goods,  right  prices 
and  fair  and  S(|uare  dealing. 

HONESTY  IN  ADVERTISING. 

Is  advertising  honest?  The  inevitable  ques- 
tion  will  come.  Perhaps  we  should  phrase  it. 
How  honest  is  advertising? 

There  is  only  one  reply:  Advertising  is  as 
honest  as  the  man  who  signs  his  name  to  the 
ailvertisenients. 

Publications  may  exercise  supervision  over 
and  exclude  certain  kinds  of  advertising; 
writers  of  advertising  and  agencies  who  place 
it  may  be  held  to  account  for  the  truthfulness 
of  what  they  publish,  but  the  man  whose  name 
goes  underneath  an  advertisement  is  prima- 
lily  and  ultimately  responsible  for  its  honesty, 
and  he  cannot  escape  this  responsibility. 

Sooner  or  later  the  public  discovers  for  it¬ 
self  the  great  truth  that  advertising  is  only  as 
honest  as  the  advertiser. 

But  what  is  honesty — humanly  speaking? 
Who  amongst  us,  poor  frail  creatures,  is  hon¬ 
est  in  the  absolute  sense? 

PUBLIC  NEVER  FOOLED  CONTINUOUSLY. 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  advertising  is, 
perhaps,  as  honest  as  the  composite  honesty  of 
the  customers  who  respond  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  Be  not  shocked  at  this.  We  may  say 
the  public  is  fooled — yes,  once  or  twice,  but 
the  public  is  never  fooled  continuously.  How 
many  of  us  here  to-night  look  askance  at  cer¬ 
tain  advertising,  say  to  ourselves  it  is  not 
strictly  true  or  straightforward,  and  yet  keep 
on  buying  from  the  store  that  publishes  the 
advertisement?  Are  we  not  jointly  respon¬ 
sible  witk  the  advertiser  for  the  continuation 
of  such  untruthful  advertising? 

The  world  is  never  wholly  black  nor  wholly 
white.  The  British  Museum  shows  a  pair  of 
lungs  taken  from  a  man  who  worked  all  his 
life  in  a  coal  mine  and  they  are  jet  black.  It 
shows  another  pair  of  lungs  taken  from  an 
Eskimo,  who  lived  all  his  life  among  the  eter¬ 
nal  snows,  and  these  lungs  are  pure  white. 
It  shows  a  third  pair  taken  from  an  average 
city  man,  who  lived  among  the  dusts  of  every¬ 
day  life,  and  these  lungs  are  a  sort  of  slaty 
gray.  The  world  itself  is  still  a  sort  of  slaty 
gray,  and  so  is  advertising.  But  happily  a  new 
conception  of  truthfulness  is  coming  over  the 
world.  .Men  both  in  private  and  public  life 
are  being  held  to  stricter  account  for  their 
words  and  deeds.  Advertising— like  govern¬ 
ment  and  business — used  to  be  a  question  of 
manners;  now  it  is  becoming  a  question  of 
morals.  But  it  will  improve  in  both  manners 
and  morals  only  as  the  world  improves. 

SWASHBUCKLING  DAYS. 

The  brazen,  big-typed,  extravagant  advertis¬ 
ing  still  to  be  seen  in  our  public  prints  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  we  are  still  going  through  the 
pioneer  days.  In  tbe  rough  mining  camps  a 
man  who  banged  out  a  rollicking  tune  on  a 
piano  was  considered  a  musician.  The  man 
who  could  swear  and  tell  the  biggest  lies 
was  a  hero.  The  gaudy  theatrical  poster  was 
considered  art.  The  lurid  melodrama  appealed. 


Quick  Change  Model  S 
Three  Magazine  Linotype 


Quick  Change  Model  9 
Four  Magazine  Linotype 


Can  tell  you  of  the  time  and  labor  saving  qualities  of  these  machines 
in  newspaper  ad  rooms  and  for  general  straight  matter,  as  well  as  dis¬ 
play  work. 

There’s  a  Multiple  Magazine  Linotype  user  near  you.  Ask  him. 
He  will  tell  you  that 

The  Multiple  Linotype  Way  Is  the  Modem  Way 


AH  two-Ietler  Linotypes  are  covered  by  palenU  having  a  number 
of  yean  to  run.  No  Linotype  having  two-letter  matrices,  multiple  mag¬ 
azines,  or  the  other  improvements  which  place  the  present  machine  far 
ahead  of  the  earlier  models  can  be  used  without  the  consent  of  this 
company.  Any  person  or  persons  counterfeiting  or  imitating  our 
machinery,  or  using  such  goods,  mill  he  held  strictly  accountable  in  the 
courts. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

TRIBUNE  BUILOING,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO:  SAN  FRANCISCO:  NEW  ORLEANS: 

1100  S.  Wabash  Ava.  038-640  Sacramaate  St.  849  Baroaaa  St. 

TORONTO :  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LTD.,  35  Lombard  St. 


may  be  honest  without  being  efficient;  he  can 
never  be  efficient  without  being  honest. 

Advertising  becomes  a  tax  on  the  people 
unless  it  is  an  aid  to  distribution  in  lowering 
the  cost  of  commodities.  Too  often  we  over¬ 
look  this  fact.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
sometimes  look  upon  advertising  as  their  good 
“angel”  that  pays  for  their  production,  for¬ 
getting  that  they  must  make  advertising  pay 
the  advertisers  or  it  becomes  an  incubus  on 
the  people. 

Merchants  sometimes  look  upon  advertising 
as  a  mental  cocktail  that  goes  to  their  heads 
and  makes  them  drunk  with  vain  glory — not 
balancing  its  cost  with  its  profit  until  caught 
by  their  inflated  expansion.  Other  merchants 
look  upon  advertising  as  a  sort  of  philoso¬ 
pher’s  stone  that  will  change  base  merchan¬ 
dise  into  gold,  believing  that  it  will  sell  any¬ 
thing;  and  they  cheapen  their  products  or  add 
excessive  profit  to  pay  for  the  excessive  and 
false  advertising — and  then  a  Congressional 
committee  comes  along  and  names  advertising 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

And  let  me  warn  you  publishers,  and  adver¬ 
tising  solicitors,  you  business  getters,  you 
advertising  agents  and  organizers  of  big  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns,  that  in  the  last  analysis  you 
are  all  merchants — and  nothing  else — you,  too, 
are  the  “Man  Between.”  You  must  sell  the 
goods  you  advertise,  you  must  distribute  them 
more  economically  than  they  were  ever  dis¬ 
tributed  before,  or  you  are  building  a  house 
of  cards  on  the  shifting  sands  and  you  will 
go  down  in  its  ruins. 

I  am  no  alarmist.  I  have  the  utmost  faith 
in  advertising  as  a  means  to  economical  and 
efficient  distribution  of  merchandise  and  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
But  I  believe  I  can  see  its  dangers.  I  know 
there  are  dangers  in  its  use.  I  am  sure  adver¬ 
tising,  in  many  cases,  has  been  recklessly 
done,  has  been  overdone,  has  been  done 
at  the  wrong  time,  in  the  wrong  place, 
in  the  wrong  way.  Advertising  has  been 
done  where  the  quality  of  the  article 
advertised  was  not  right.  It  has  been  done 


when  proper  distribution  was  lacking.  Such 
advertising  is  reckless,  careless,  vicious,  crim¬ 
inal  waste  that  becomes  a  tax  on  all  adver¬ 
tising  and  on  the  wealth  of  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  seen  enough  suc¬ 
cessful  advertising  to  know  that  this  great 
force,  when  rightly  used,  is  the  greatest  aid 
to  distribution  the  world  has  ever  known. 
And  it  can  be  made  perhaps  the  greatest  sin¬ 
gle  lever  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living. 


Metal  Economy 


MUSH  or  DUST 

Which  does  your  Dross  resemble?  The 
“Mush”  represents  the  cream  of  your 
metal.  Save  it  by  using  OXODIO  and 
reduce  your  Dross  to  “Dusb” 


TURNER’S,  aBULLETIN 


NEW  YORK 


The  New  Publicity  Proposition 
is  a  GREAT  SUCCESS 
Everywhere 

PUBLISHERS  see  its  advantages ! 
ADVERTISERS  accept  it  at  once ! 

For  particulars  address 

C.  GODWIN  TURNER 

DATA  CO.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Choice  newspaper  properties  at  moderate 

? rices  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Will 
urnish  summary  descriptions  in  first  letter 
if  you  give  requirements  and  bank  refer¬ 
ences. 

H.  F,  HENRICHS,  Newspaper  Broker 
Litchfield,  UL 


the  readers. 

The  world  is  elevated  alone  by  education 
and  evangelization.  Advertising  will  be  ele¬ 
vated  only  by  the  same  means. 

What  sort  of  education,  you  ask?  Rules 
and  regulations  and  text-books?  No;  the  best 
education  to  elevate  advertising  is  the  kind 
Froebel  brought  into  school  life — the  kinder¬ 
garten  method — teaching  by  example,  by  pic¬ 
tures,  by  doing  things. 

Setting  up  before  the  public  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  advertising — truthful,  in  good  taste  in¬ 
formative  and  helpful  in  every  way — will  do 
more  to  elevate  the  general  advertising  of  the 
country  than  talks  and  writings  and  preachings. 

EFFICIENCY  IN  ADVERTISING. 

But  there  is  one  thing  even  more  important 
in  advertising  and  merchandizing  than  honesty 
and  that  is  efficiency.  The  “Man  Between” 


Let  the  American  Ink  Co. 
of  New  York  City  be  your 
4-€ent  inkman. 


$10  PER  YEAR 

Helps  newspapers  to  get  more  local  ad¬ 
vertising.  Send  for  sample  copy. 

FISK  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

Henry  Stirling  Fisk,  President, 
Schiller  Building,  Chicago. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 


October  19,  1912. 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 


The  Dorland  Advertising  Agency,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  X.  J.,  is  placing  orders  with 
Xew  York  City  papers  for  the  present  for 
the  Cusenier  Company,  Freezomint.  4<J0 
West  Twenty-third  street.  New  York. 

The  Charles  H.  Fuller  Company,  623 
South  Wa'bash  avenue,  Chicago,  is  send¬ 
ing  out  orders  to  a  list  of  papers,  to  run 
during  October,  November  and  December 
for  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company,  462 
Niagara  street,  Buffalo,  N,  T. 

The  M.  P.  Gould  Company,  31  East 
Twenty-second  street.  New  York,  is  mak¬ 
ing  contracts  with  some  New  Y’ork  State 
papers  for  the  Franklin  Manufacturing 
Company.  Franklin  Automobile,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


Ix>rd  &  Thomas.  Mailers  Building,  Chi- 
|•ago,_  are  making  contracts  for  1,000 
inchw,  one  year,  with  Mississippi  papers, 
for  the  New  Orleans  Coffee  Vo.,  Xew  Or¬ 
leans,  La. 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sous’  Advertising  Co.. 
Steger  building.  ('Iiicago,  is  sending  out 
contracts  for  3.tHJ6  lines,  to  be  used  with¬ 
in  one  )’ear.  to  Southern  pai»ers,  for  the 
Fairhaven  Kealty  Co. 


Publications  examined  by  the  Association  of  American  Advertisers,  of 
which  a  COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  pf  the  various  records  of  circulation 
was  made  and  the  ACTUAL  CIRCULATION  ascertained,  with  later  figures, 
in  some  instances  furnished  by  the  publisher. 


ARIZONA. 


MISSOURI. 


W..  II.  Dilg.  12  State  street.  Chicago,  is 
making  renewals  for  the  Sunny  Brook 
IHstilling  Co. 


POST-DISPATCH 


OAZET'I  E  (sT.  6  mo.  end  Aug.  5.625)  Pheoniz 


MONTANA. 


CALIFORNIA. 


MINER 


Xels4)n  Chesman  &  Co.  are  placing  or¬ 
ders  for  eighty-thn'c  lines,  thirteen  times, 
with  Southwestern  pajK'rs,  for  tlic  Lung 
< {ermine  Co. 


ENTERPRISE  . . 

RECORD  . . Los  .A 

TRIBUNE  . Los  A 

Dmjly  circulation  in  excess  of  6S.OOO  cooi 
This  is  the  largest  Daily  Circulation  of  a 
newspaper  published  in  Los  Anseles. 

INDEPENDENT  . Santa  B 

BULLETIN  . San  Fri 

CALL  . San  Fra 

EXAMINER  .77777777  ...  .San  Fra 


NEBRASKA 


The  (lueuther-Bradfond  Company,  64 
West  Handolph  street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is 
l>lacing  orders  with  dailies  and  weeklies 
throughout  the  country  for  the  Universal 
Import  Company.  Zanol  Whiskey,  103 
East  Pearl  street,  Cincinnati.  O.  Tliis 
company  is  also  placing  orders  for  T. 
Corham,  Asthma  Remedy,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


FREIE  PRESSE  (Cir.  128,384) 


Lincoln 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Ewing  iV:  Mile.s,  Flatiron  building.  New 
York,  are  stmdiug  «>ut  orders  for  fourteen 
lines,  twenty-six  limes,  to  Pacific  (,'oast 
iwpers.  for  Dr.  Marshall,  Catarrh  Snuff, 
(.’leveland,  O. 


PRESS  . ..^ 

JOURNAL  ...^ 
COURIER-NEWS 


Atbury  Park 
. . . .  Elizabeth 
...Plainfield 


NEW  MEXICO. 


W.  W.  Sliarjte  &  Co.,  fW  Niussau  street. 
New  York,  are  placing  orders  for  E.  Fou- 
gera  Stonialix.  New  York. 


The  Gundlacli  Advertising  Company, 
People’s  Gas  building,  Chicago,  is  again 
|)lacing  orders  with  a  large  list  of  papers 
for  the  D.  D.  D.  Company.  143  West 
Michigan  street,  Chicago. 


MORNING  JOURNAL 


Albuquerque 


NEW  YORK. 


The  .\llen  .Advertising  .Agency.  141 
West  Thirty-sixth  street.  New  York,  will 
shortly  place  orvlers  for  the  .American 
Voltite  Co..  22.'>  West  Tliirly-ninth  street. 
New  York,  in  cities  where  they  have  dis¬ 
tribution.  This  agency  has  secured  the 
account  of  the  I.rfish  Bitters  Co..  721 
Washington  sireet.  New  York,  and  will 
shortly  place  orders  with  papers  in  se- 
lectiKl  sections  of  the  country. 


KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS . Albany 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS. . .  .Buffalo 
BOLLETTINO  DELLA  SERA.  New  York 

EVENING  MAIL . New  York 

STANDARD  PRESS . Troy 

RECORD  . Troy 


IIowland-Gardiner-F'enton,  20  Broad 
street.  New  York,  are  now  placing  onders 
on  contracts  for  the  Magistral  Chemical 
Company,  949  Broadway,  New  York. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt,  25  Elm  street.  Xew 
Haven,  Conn.,  is  placing  the  advertising 
of  the  Toiletine  Company,  Greenfield, 
Mass. 


FLORIDA. 


OHIO. 


N.  W.  .A.ver  &  Son.  .KH)  Chestnut  street. 
Philadelphia,  will  place  orders  for  the 
Fleischman  Co..  Yeast.  791  Washington 
street.  New  York,  with  a  selec.ed  list  of 
pa|M*rs  east  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  ’I'lionias  E.  Bashau  Co..  Paul 
Jtuies  building.  St.  Txmis.  Mo.,  is  making 
1.4<h)  line  contracts  with  Southwestern 
pajiers.  for  James  T'liomp.son  &  .Bro.  f'o., 
Kentucky  'ravem  Whiskey,  I..ouisville. 


METROPOLIS 


Jacktonville 


PLAIN  DEALER . 

Circulation  for  July,  1912 

Daily . 

Sunday  . 

VINDICATOR 


Cleveland 


The  Guenther-Bradford  Company',  64 
West  Randolph  street,  Chicago,  is  send¬ 
ing  out  orders  to  large  city  papers  for 
George  II.  Mayr.  Mayr  Wonderful  Stom¬ 
ach  Remedy.  19.3  North  Clark  s.reet, 
Chicago.  This  comiiany  is  also  placing 
orders  with  dailies  and  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
Dr.  J.  E.  Caunaday,  Eczema  Remedy,  Se- 
dalia.  Mo. 

The  II.  B.  Humphrey  Company.  44 
Federal  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  placing 
the  advertising  of  the  Emerson  Shoe 
Company,  Rockland.  Mass. 

11.  W.  Kastor  &  Sous  Advertising 
Company,  Steger  building,  Chicago,  is 
placing  orders  for  I.  .Abraham,  Furs,  ’258 
Xor.h  Main  street,  St.  Ixiuis.  Mo.  This 
company  is  also  placing  orders  with 
Southern  papers  for  the  Maycliffe  Dis¬ 
tilling  Company.  Mellow  Springs  Whis¬ 
key,  St.  lAiuis. 

C.  .A.  Keefer  &  Staff,  .Albany,  N.  Y., 
are  making  contracts  with  Rhode  Island 
papers  for  the  Pneumatica  Chemical 
Company,  Albany. 

H.  B.  Kirk  &  Co.,  Old  Crow’  Rye 
Whiskey,  156  Fh-anklin  street.  New  York, 
are  sending  out  orders  to  some  New  York 
State  papers. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  are  placing  try-out  orders  with  a 
few  selected  papers  in  the  West  for 
Spaulding  &  t'o..  Jewelers,  328  South 
.Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  These  awnts 
are  also  placing  the  advertising  of  Fhin- 
ston  Brothers  &  Co..  Furs,  119  South 
Second  street.  St.  Louis. 


GEORGIA. 


...  110,742 
...  136,431 

Youngstown 


ATLANTA  JOURNAL(Cir.55,l  l7)AiIanta 

CHRONICLE  . . Augusta 

LEDGER  . Columbus 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ILLINOIS. 


TIMES . 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT, 
DISPATCH  . 
GERMAN  GAZETTE 

PRESS  . 

TIMES-LEADER  .... 
GAZETTE  . 


. Chester 

. .  .Johnstown 
...  Pittsburgh 
.  Philadelphia 
. . .  Pittsburgh 
Wilkes-Barre 
. York 


POLISH  DAILY  ZGODA 

SKANDINAVEN  . 

HERALD  . 

HERALD-TRANSCRIPT 
JOURNAL  . 


Chicago 
Chicago 
. .  .Joliet 
. .  Peoria 
, .  Peoria 


The  George  B.rtten  Co.,  Fourth  avenue 
building.  New  A'ork.  is  renewing  c-ontracts 
wiih  some  Xew  A’ork  State  pairers.  for 
the  F.  M  Hoyt  Shoe  Co.,  Beacon  Shoes, 
Manchester.  N.  11. 

Bronilield  &  Field.  1789  Broadwa.v, 
New  York,  will  harvlle  the  new  advertis¬ 
ing  ai>propriation  of  the  Ajax-({rieb  Ruh- 
mer  Co.,  whiidi  will  include  more  general 
use  of  newsim|)ers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  than  heretofore. 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  44  East 
Twenij'-third  street,  Xew  York,  is  plac¬ 
ing  new  copy  and  schedules  with  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  papers,  for  the  Horlick 
Fo^  Co.,  Horlick's  Malted  Milk.  Racine, 
Wis. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


INDIANA. 


LEADER-TRIBUNE 


Marion 


'  MAIL . Anderson 

T  ATE . Columbia 

July,  1912,  S.  20,986;  D.  20.956) 


THE  AVE  MARIE 


IOWA. 


CAPITAL . 

REGISTER  &  LEADER 


Des  Moines 
.Des  Moines 


NEWS-SCIMITAR 
BANNER  ....“ 


,  Memphis 
Nashville 


THE  TIMES-JOURNAL 


The  Blaine-Tbompsou  Company,  Fourth 
National  Bank  building.  Cincinnati,  O.. 
is  making  contracts  for  ."(.tHtO  lines,  with 
Western  patters,  for  F.  A.  Dillingham. 
Mtviicines.  West  Fifth  street,  same 
city.  Tliis  company  is  also  making  5,090- 
line  contracts  wi.h  some  Western  papers 
for  the  Samuel  Chemical  Comitany,  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 


RECORD 


Fort  Worth 


KANSAS 


STAR-TELEGRAM  . Fort  Worth 

Sworn  circulation  over  25,000  daily.  Only  daily  in 
Fort  Worth  that  pennitted  1912  examination  by 
Asaociabon  of  American  Advertisers. 

CHRONICLE . . Houston 


WASHINGTON. 


Nelson  Chesman  &  Co..  1127  Fine 
street.  St.  Ixuis.  Mo.,  are  again  placing 
contracts  with  newspa|M*rs  for  the  Paris 
Medicine  Compan.v,  *2<!29  Pine  8lrt>et.  St. 
Louis.  • 


POST-INTELLIGENCER 


.Seattle 


WISCONSIN. 


Lyddon  &  Hanford,  452  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York,  are  placing  extra  three-col¬ 
umn,  three-,  ime  orders,  with  some  West¬ 
ern  papers,  for  the  Duffy  Malt  Whiskey 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EVENING  WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee 


’ITie  E.  H.  Clarke  Advertising  Agenc.y, 
.’{9  North  Dearlsirn  stree,,  Chicago,  is 
again  making  new  contracts  for  the 
M-I-S-T  Compan.v.  Toledo.  O. 


CANADA. 


MARYLAND. 


THE  SUN . . . Balhmore 

has  a  net  paid  circulation  of  124,000 
copies  daily,  80,000  of  which  are 
served  in  Baltimore  homes. 


ALBERTA. 


New  Orleans  States 

32,000  Daily,  net 


Calgary 


HERALD 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


New  Orleans  Item 


WORLD 


Vancouver 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Guarantees  the  largest  Carrier  delivery 
HOME  circulation,  also  the  largest  WHITE 
circulation  in  New  Orleant. 

Week  of  Sept.  16  to  it,  inclusive.  The 
Mates  led  The  Item  88%,  or  4,085  lines,  of 
Department  Store  advertising. 

On  Total  Space  for  that  period.  The 
States  lead  The  Item  hy  8,835  lines  agate. 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  wild,  unsupported 
claims  “month  after  month.” 

Proof  of  above  record  shown  by  agate 
rule.  The  States  produces — it  doesn’t  tra¬ 
duce. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Foreign  Representitives 
New  York  Chicago  St  Louia 


ONTARIO. 


Has  made  New  Orleans  a  “one  paper 
city.” 

The  Association  of  American  Adver¬ 
tisers  recently  gave  The  Item  a  S  inday 
circulahon  of  51,318,  daily  of  47,807. 

That’s  why  The  Item  month  after 
month  carries  as  much  advertising  as 
The  Picavune  and  Times  Democrat 
Coabiaed,  and  from  SOO  ta  500  Maaas 
mare  than  The  States. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

aissrOrtia  ItfrwtathTfi 
New  York  Cfcleoao  St  Lowlo 


London 


LA  PATRIE 


Montreal 


MICHIGAN. 


LA  PRESSE  (Ave.  Cir.  lor  1911,  104,197),  Montreal 


TRADE  PAPERS, 


NEW  YORK. 


MINNESOTA. 

TRIBUNE,  Mom.  &  Eve. ....  .Minneapolis 


RETAIL  BAKER 


CAPITAL . 

KENTUCKY. 

COURIER-JOURNAL . 

....  Louisville 

TIMES  . 

....  Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

DAILY  STATES . 

New  Orleans 

ITEM  . 

New  Orleans 

TIMES-DEMOCRAT . 

.New  Orleans 

THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 


OcioiiEK  ly,  iyi2. 


AD  FIELD  PERSONALS. 


O.  E.  Knisely,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Minneapolis  Daily  News,  has  re¬ 
turned  home  from  a  two  weeks’  trip 
through  Ohio  and  Michigan,  a  comhined 
vacation  and  business  trip. 


Iv  H.  I’aut/  lias  succeeded  Cliarles 
Searcy  as  manager  nf  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Examiner. 

H.  A.  Ahearn.  fur  many  years  with 
tlie  advertising  staflf  of  the  New  York 
American,  has  joined  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post. 


C.  S.  (j.  U  elsh,  representative  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  with  the 
Beckwith  Special  .\gency.  New  York, 
addressed  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
New  Yoik  Times,  Wednesday,  on  "The 
Public  Ledger  a.s*  an  \dvertising  Me¬ 
dium." 


J.  Fred  Lewis,  for  many  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  .\tlanta  fGa.)  Consti- 
hition  and  other  papers  of  the  South, 
has  left  daily  newspaper  work,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  advertising  business. 

R.  N.  Crawford,  who  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Howse  &  Little,  of  Chicago, 
representing  Literary  Digest  and  To¬ 
day’s  Magazine,  has  taken  a  position 
with  the  Chicago  office  of  the  general 
advertising  department  of  the  Clover 
I^eaf  papers. 


I  J.  F.  Dberwinder  and  M.  F.  Keddiiig- 
ti«n  have  joined  the  staff  of  the  D’.Arcy 
.Advertising  Co.  at  St.  Louis. 

i  \V.  L.  Cook,  formerly  advertising 
ipanager  of  Pragers,  San  Francisco,  has 
^een  appointed  manager  of  the  retail 
(jopy  department  of  the  Cooper  .\dver- 
^sing  Co.  of  that  city. 

I  - 

(  Fred  C.  Veon,  general  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  Star,  announces  the  appoint- 
^lent  of  C.  D.  Bertolet,  foreign  adver- 
nsing  manager,  with  offices  in  the  Boyce 
Building,  Chicago,  and  James  F.  Antis- 
del,  manager  of  the  Eastern  office,  3fi() 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 


Guy  S.  Dshorn  has  been  appointed 
Western  representative  of  the  New 
York  Times,  at  Chicago. 


'  Charles  A.  Corcoran  has  left  the  Car¬ 
penter  &  Corcoran  .Advertising  Agency, 
of  New  York,  to  become  vice-president 
of  the  White  Tar  Co.  of  Brooklyn. 

F.  C.  Gunning,  who  has  had  a  num- 
^»er  of  years’  experience  in  advertising 
?nd  theatrical  work,  is  now  in  charge  of 

the  publicity  department  of  the  Eclair 
'ilm  Co. 


Publisher  Taft  Contributed  Heavily. 

I  Charles  P-  Taft,  brother  of  the  Presi- 
ent  and  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati 
O )  Times-Star,  testified  before  the 
Clapp  Senatorial  comm'ttee  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  Wednesday  that  he  had  con- 
fributed  $213,592  to  help  re-nominate 
bis  brother  for  the  Presidency  this  year 
The  committee  also  learned  that  he  had 
spent  $159,339  in  the  1908  pre-conven¬ 
tion  campaign  to  nominate  William 
Howard  Taft. 


In  Consolidation 
There  Is 

Strength  and  Profit 


Harwell,  Gannon  &  McCarthy 

Newspaper  and  Magazine 
Brokers 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AGENCY  ADDS  NEW  FEATURE. 


New  Department  Established  for 

Combining  Advertising  and  Sell¬ 
ing  Exploitation.  I 

.\n  evidence  of  the  increi^sing  attention 
being  given  to  the  most  efficient  meth¬ 
ods  of  advertising  and  marketing  engin¬ 
eering  and  technical  products  appears  in 
the  announcement  of  the  formation  of 
the  Wightman  &  Richards  technical  de¬ 
partment  of  Jos.  A.  Richards  &  Staff, 
general  advertising  agents.  Tribune 
Building,  New  York  City,  representing 
the  association  of  Joseph  A.  Richards, 
Lucius  I.  Wightman  and  Paul  Morse 
Richards. 

Joseph  A.  Richards  is  the  head  of  the 
agency,  which  was  founded  by  Joseph  H. 
Richards  in  1872,  :ind  has  been  identified 
with  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  na¬ 
tional  successes  in  advertising,  salesman¬ 
ship.  Mr.  Wightman  is  an  engineer  who 
has  tor  many  years  specialized  in  the 
advertising  and  marketing  of  machinery 
and  engineering  ijrodiicts,  and  brings  to 
the  associ.'ition  several  important  techni¬ 
cal  accounts.  Mr.  Paul  Morse  Richards 
is  a  publisher,  sales  manager  and  adver¬ 
tising  man  of  wide  experience — until  re¬ 
cently  with  Motor  World,  and  prior  to 
that  advertising  manager  for  Power  and 
other  technical  journals.  His  extended 
experience  will  aid  in  the  conduct  of 
advertising,  selling  and  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns. 

The  association  is  formed  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  advertising  is  sales¬ 
manship,  and  that  the  most  efficient  mar¬ 
keting  of  any  product  demands  a  uni¬ 
fying.  rather  than  a  .separation,  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  efforts 


LIMBERING  UP  FOR  ACTION. 

President  Gerald  B.  Wadsworth  and 
the  organization  committee  of  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  America  are  plan¬ 
ning  vigorous  work  looking  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  new  advertising  clubs  in 
sucli  cities  and  towns  in  the  Eastern 
Division  as  do  not  already  have  such 
clubs,  and  will  also  endeavor  to  induce 
clubs  thus  formed  to  affiliate  with  the 
association.  An  earnest  endeavor  will 
also  he  made  to  bring  into  the  associa¬ 
tion  such  advertising  clubs  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  mentioned  as  are  not  already  af¬ 
filiated  with  it.  A  careful  list  will  be 
made,  and  suitable  literature  will  be 
sent  out.  The  co-operation  will  be 
sought  of  the  various  clubs  in  the  East¬ 
ern  Division  which  are  now  members 
of  the  association,  and  the  help  will 
also  he  asked  of  the  proprietors  and, 
advertising  managers  of  various  daily 
papers  located  at  strategic  points.  J.  D. 
Kenyon,  of  New  York,  is'  chaiwnan  of 
the  organization  committee,  and  W.  B. 
Sharpe,  secretary. 


How  Circulation  Affects  Advertising. 

The  fact  that  circulation  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  natural  source  oI  results  to 
advertisers  has  recently  had  a  new  con¬ 
firmation  in  Detroit.  The  News  of  that 
city  has,  since  1910,  tacked  on  about  37,- 
(ihO  extra  circulation,  jumping  from  126,- 
000  to  163  tMiO.  Tire  News  shows  the  in- 
tUience  on  advertising  of  such  an  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation  by  producing  statis-  ; 
tics  indicating  a  gain  of  20,000  inches 
of  regular  paid  advertising,  covering  the 
four  months  from  June  to  September, 
1912,  over  the  same  period  last  year, 
notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  local  advertising  rates. 


Adcrafters  Hold  First  Meeting. 

The  -Adcrafters  of  New  York  began 
their  second  year’s  work  on  the  evening 
of  Oct.  10  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
on  Twenty-third  street,  and  the  follow-  ■ 
ing  officers  were  elected :  President,  E.  i 
;  V.  Munch ;  vice-president,  W.  F.  Roe ;  j 
I  secretary.  A.  Schlarbaum;  treasurer,  j.  j 
O.  Martin.  The  organization  is  com-  j 
posed  principally  of  graduates  of  the 
Twentv-third  street  Y.  M.  C.  A.  course 
in  advertising,  and  its  aim  is  to  increase 
'  its  members’  knowledge  of  that  subject. 


DIREaORY  OF  ADVERTISING  AGENTS 


General  Agents 

ADVERTISERS’  SERVICE 

5  Beekman  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Cortlandt  3155 

AMERICAN  SPOR I S  PUB.  CO. 

21  Warren  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Barclay  7095 

ARMSTRONG,  COLLIN  ADV.  CO. 
115  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  4280  Rector 


;  Publishers’  Representatives 

,  ALCORN,  FRANKLIN  P. 

I  33  West  3^tli  St.,  New  York 

I  Tel.  Gramercy  6332 

'  ALCORN,  GEORGE  H. 

405  Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Beekman  2991 

I  ALLEN  &  WARD 

25  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
30  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


BR1CK.A,  GEORGE  W.,  Adv.  Agent. 
114-116  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  1528  Mad.  Sq. 


JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 
Boyce  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6380 


FRANK.,  ALBERT  &  CO. 

26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  3831 

HOGUET  ADVERTISING  | 

New  York  Office, 

20  Vesey  Street 

Tel.  Cortlandt  2252 

HOWLAND-GARDINER-FENTON  { 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York  | 

Tel.  Rector  2573  ' 

KIERNAN,  FRANK  &  CO. 

156  Broadway,  New  York  I 

Tel.  1233  Cortlandt  | 

MEYEN,  C.,  &  CO.  i 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Beekman  1914 

I 

SECURITIES  ADV.  AGENCY 
27  William  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  1420 


ILLINOIS 

GUENTHER-BRADFORD  A  Cu. 

64  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Advertising 


CUBA,  PORTO  RICO  and 
WEST  INDIES 

THE  BEERS  ADV.  AGENCY 
37  Cuba  St.,  Havana,  Cuba 
Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  N.  Y.  Corr. 


ADVERTISING  MEDIA 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO  EXAMINER 

The  largest  Morning  and  Sunday  News 
paper  west  of  New  York,  and  the  great 
Home  Medium  of  the  Middle  West. 

_ WASHINGTON _ 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

The  unmistakable  leader  of  the  Northwest. 
Ahead  of  all  American  newspapers  czc»t  one 
in  total  volume  of  business  carried.  Circula¬ 
tion — Daily,  65,200;  Sunday,  84,850 — 60% 
ahead  of  its  nearest  home  competitor. 

matchless  record — an  unbeatable  news’paper. 


FOR  SALE 

ONE 

Goss  Helix  Rotary 
Perfecting  Press 

Prints  either  4,  6,  8  i 
or  12  pages.  Rebuilt  j 
and  overhauled.  Very  I 
low  price. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 

16th  Street  and  Ashland  Avenue 
CHICAGO,  nx. 


BUDD,  THE  JOHN,  COMPANY 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6187 

CARPENTER-SCHEERER, 

Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  New^York. 

People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
GRIFFITH,  HARRY  C. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  3154 
KELLY.SMITH“CO.”~ 

220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  3259 
LINDENSTEINT" 5T~ GT 

118  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6556 
30  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

NORTHROP,  FRANK  R. 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  2042 

PAYNE  &  YOUNG 
747-8  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Mad.  Sq.  6723 

PULLEN,  BRYANT  A  CO. 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Gramercy  2214 
PUTNAM,  C.  IT 

45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Murray  Hill  1377 
VERREE  A  CONKUN,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  962 
WARD,  W.  D. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Beekman  3108 
WAXEUAUM,  BENJAMIN 
Jewish  Newspapers 

102  Bowery,  New  York 
Tel.  Spring  7500 


Press  Clippings 

Everything  and  anything  that 
is  printed  in  any  newspaper 
or  magazine,  anywhere— can 
be  supplied  by 

BURRELLE 

CHARLES  HEMSTREET,  Manager 
45  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


SEVENTT-FIVE IHOUSANO  (75,000)  CHASES 

in  daily  use  in  these  United  States  all  made  by 
us,  all  guaranteed  forever  as  to  quality,  and 
every  one  satisfactory.  That  is  the  record  of 
eight  years  of  manufacturing 

ELECTRIC  WELDED  CHASES 

Their  quality  sells  them.  T  -eir  popularity 
is  universal ;  they  have  no  rival;  the  reason  ? 
They  save  money  to  the  user  every  time  they 
are  used.  They  are  absolutely  accurate, 
steel-made,  steel-strong,  steel-dnrable.  If  you 
have  or  get  one  of  them  that  is  not  absolutely 
right  and  satisfactory  you  will  confer  a  favor 
on  us  if  you  will  immediately  report  on  it. 
They  materially  reduce  cost. 

Eion't  forget  that  we  sell  type  too. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler 

Chicago  New  York  Washington 

St.  Louis  Dallas  Kansas  City 

Omaha  St.  Paul  Seattle 
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An  AUTOPLATE  equipment— JUNIOR 
or  SEMI  —  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  plant 
of  any  newspaper  which  is  attempting  to  force 
its  business,  shorten  its  producing  time,  in¬ 
crease  its  selling  time,  and  reduce  its  operating 
costs. 

The  principal  newspapers  throughout  the 
world,  abandoning  all  other  kinds  of  stereo¬ 
typing  apparatus,  have  adopted  the  AUTO¬ 
PLATE  machine  rnethod  of  making  their 
plates. 

The  AUTOPLATE  is  a  universal  neces- 

'  • '  - 

sity  among  publishers  using  rotary  presses. 

Autoplate  Company  of  America 

HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD,  President  BENJAMIN  WOOD,  Treas.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

One  Madison  Avenue 


New  York 


